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YALE FRENCH STUDIES 


FARCE SERIOUSER. The title we have foisted on a rather famous melan- 
choly Dane exemplifies the absolute or non-actionable ad-man’s com- 
parative so often employed by votaries of the Venal Muse (“X,” they 
assure us, “is y per cent purer’). The “than what?” of farcely seriouser- 
ness is, however, made entirely plain by these pages lifted from Kierke- 
gaard’s Repitition. (Kierkegaard, by the way, lived between 1813 and 
1855 in Copenhagen. Here he writes of a Berlin theatre.) 


TraGic AUTHOR Uproartouser. He also wrote The Concept of Dread, 
Sickness unto Death. An even more noteworthy instance of the capacity 
to yoke gloomy and horrible preoccupations (vendetta and matricide on 
earth, tyranny in the heavens) and the cleansing floods of laughter was 
Aeschylus. Every tragic trilogy was rounded off or balanced (or an- 
nulled?) by a satyr play, and Aeschylus, the Greeks maintained, under- 
stood much better how to handle it than did Sophocles or Euripides. 
(The last-named’s Bacchae is the only specimen extant.) But the frag- 
ments of Aeschylus’ Proteus that others have quoted reveal at first blush 
its colossal impropriety, and not only by Victorian standards. No less 
gratifying, they display the first author of tragedy as a merciless parodist 
of his own elevated style, with which in the preceding three plays of the 
Oresteia he had created such astounding symphonic thunder. He was said 
to work best when drunk. Living dramatists please copy—not in this last 
respect, for some of them the injunction might be a work of supereroga- 
tion, but—vie with him in the sounding out of depth and height, of past, 
future and present, in self-transcendence and self-mockery. For unless 
our age in short order proves that it is confidently and reconcilingly 
Aeschylean, and not an amalgam of technology and Euripidean hope- 
lessness, we are all likely, I am afraid, to find ourselves high and dry: 
beached, burglared and bewildered. Oh! and incidentally—for such is our 
broadmindedness that even the French stage may hope for a mention 
here—Jean-Louis Barrault is plotting to produce the Oresteia, all of it 
in one evening. Presumably in Claudel’s translation. 


ANTHOLOGY. The newest collection of French plays for class use is 
Oreste F. Pucciani’s The French Theatre since 1930 (Ginn), the plays 
being well chosen and well introduced. In a subsequent edition it is to 
be hoped that the editor will follow the example of his predecessors 
Héléne Harvitt and S. A. Rhodes (their anthologies published respectively 
by Heath and Crofts) by adding a few pages of bibliography. 


Books AND Us. For the former, French, we suggest TAMARA BIEBER of 
146, Mohegan Avenue, New London, Connecticut. Payment on delivery, 
desk copies available with group orders. For the latter, in New York 
City, in bookstores, our business is in the hands of B. de Boer. At P.O. 
Box 761, Hoboken, N. J. 


FuTurE Issues. Next on the list is France, Social and Political, for 
which many distinguished men have promised to write. To he followed 
by Existentialism in the World. Abonnez-vous! 














SOREN KIERKEGAARD 2 


Farce Is Far More Serious 


At the K6nigstiadter Theater farces are performed, and the audience 
that gathers is naturally a motley. Anyone who wants to do a patho- 
logical study of laughter at various social and temperamental levels 
should not miss the opportunity offered by the performance of a 
farce. The hilarity and noisy laughter of the gallery and the second 
balcony is something altogether different from the applause of a 
cultured and critical public. It is a steady accompaniment without 
which the farce could not be performed at all. The action of a farce 
generally moves at the lower levels of society, and the gallery and 
second balcony therefore recognize themselves in it immediately. 
Their din and their “Bravo!” do not amount to an aesthetic evalua- 
tion of the individual artist. It is a pure lyrical outburst of their 
feeling of ease and comfort. They are not at all conscious of them- 
selves as an audience; they want to be in the midst of things down 
in the street, or wherever the scene happens to be laid. Since the 
distance makes participation impossible, they behave like children 
who have permission only to watch from a window the uproar of a 
crowd in the street. 

The first balcony and the orchestra are also moved to laughter, 
although their laughter is essentially different from the Cimbro- 
Teutonic folk-yells of the gallery and second balcony. Indeed, even 
within this sphere of first balcony and orchestra the forms of 
laughter are infinitely varied and shaded, quite otherwise than they 
would be at the performance of the most excellent comedy. Whether 
you regard this as a perfection or as an imperfection, it is simply a 
fact. Every more general principle of aesthetics founders on the 
farce, which is totally incapable of producing a uniform mood in 
the more cultured audience. For since its effect depends in large 
measure on the self-activity and creativeness of the spectator, the 
single individual comes to assert himself in a most unusual manner. 
In his own enjoyment he is emancipated from every aesthetic obliga- 
tion to admire, to laugh, to be moved, etc., according to tradition. 
For the cultured person, seeing a farce is like playing the lottery, 
except that you are spared the unpleasantness of winning money. 
But the theatre-going public does not generally desire this kind of 
uncertainty, and so they are glad to neglect the farce—or else they 
look down upon it loftily, which is the worse for them. As a matter 
of fact a theatre audience usually has a certain strait-laced serious- 
ness. They want—or at least imagine they want—to be improved and 
educated in the theater; they want—or at least imagine they want— 
to have had a rare aesthetic experience. As soon as they have read 
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the posters they want to be able to know in advance how the play 
will turn out that evening. But you cannot make such an agreement 
with the farce. The same farce can make a great many different 
impressions. It may even happen—strange as it seems—that farce 
makes the least impression when it is best acted. You cannot rely 
on your neighbors or on the reviews in the newspapers to know if 
you have been entertained or not. This is something the individual 
must decide for himself. As yet no reviewer has been quite success- 
ful in prescribing a ceremonial for the cultured theatre audience to 
observe when attending a farce. In this area no bon ton can be 
established. The mutual esteem of the audience and the actors, which 
is normally so reassuring, is abolished in the farce. You can be put 
in the most unpredictable moods by a farce, and never be able to 
know for certain if you have conducted yourself as a worthy member 
of society who has laughed and cried at the right places. You can- 
not, like a conscientious spectator, admire the fine characterization 
which is expected in the drama, for the characters in the farce are 
all sketched on the abstract scale of “the general.” Situation, action, 
and dialogue are all on this scale. You can just as well be moved 
to sadness as shaken by laughter. 

Irony produces no effect in the farce. The farce itself is all naivete, 
and the spectator therefore must be self-active as an individual. For 
the naivete of the farce is so illusory that it is impossible for the 
cultured person to enjoy it naively. In his own creative response to 
the farce lies, to a great extent, his enjoyment, which he must thus 
venture to get for himself, whereas he looks in vain to the right 
and to the left and in the papers for a guarantee that he has really 
enjoyed himself. For the cultured person, on the other hand, who is 
also free and easy enough to dare to entertain himself independently. 
and self-confident enough to know by himself whether he has been 
amused or not, without consulting the findings of several others— 
for him the farce will perhaps have a very special significance, in 
so far as it affects his mood in different ways, now by the roominess 
of its abstraction, now by the incursion of a palpable reality. Only 
he will naturally not bring some ready-made mood with him to the 
theatre, in order to let everything take effect in relation to it; but 
he will have perfected his awareness of his moods, and he will keep 
himself in a position where not one mood only is present, but the 
possibility of all. 

At the KGnigstiidter Theater farces are given, and to my way of 
thinking excellently given. (Naturally this is only my personal opin- 
ion. I do not urge it upon anyone; in fact I deprecate all such 
urging.) In order to be able to perform a farce with complete suc- 
cess, the troupe of actors must be composed in just the right way. 
It must have two—at the most three—decided talents, or rather 
creative geniuses. These must be the children of caprice, drunken 
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with laughter and dancing for merriment. Although at other times— 
even a moment before—they are just like other men, the instant 
they hear the stage manager’s bell they are transformed. Like the 
noble Arabian steed they begin to puff and snort, while their dis- 
tended nostrils witness to the turmoil of spirit within them: they 
want to be off, to sport in wild abandon. They are not so much 
reflective artists, versed in the technique of producing laughter, as 
they are lyric spirits who hurl themselves into the very abyss of 
laughter and then let its volcanic power cast them in upon the 
scene. They have therefore not so much calculated what they are 
going to do, but rather let the moment and the natural power of 
laughter have their way. They have the courage to dare what the 
individual ventures only when he is by himself, what the madman 
does in the presence of all, what the genius does with the authority 
of genius, certain of laughter. They know that their hilarity has no 
limits, that their fund of comedy is inexhaustible and surprises even 
them at almost every instant. They know they are able to sustain 
the laughter all evening long, and it costs them no more effort than 
it costs me to scribble this on paper. 

When a theatre playing farces has two such geniuses, it has enough. 
Three is the greatest number that is still conducive to good farce. 
Otherwise, if there are more, the effect is weakened, just as a man 
may die of hypertrophy. The rest of the troupe need not be talented; 
it is not even desirable that they should be. Nor do they need to be 
hired in accord with the canon of beauty; they might better be as- 
sembled at random. All the rest of the troupe may well be as hap- 
hazard a collection as that company that founded Rome, according 
to a drawing of Chodowiecki. No one need be excluded on grounds 
of bodily deformity; on the contrary, such an anomaly would be 
very effective. Even though a man is bow-legged or knock-kneed or 
too overgrown or stunted in growth, in short, if he is in one sense 
or another a defective specimen, he can be put to good use in the 
farce, and the effect he produces may be incalculable. 

In fact the accidental comes right after the ideal and is nearest 
to it. A wit has said that mankind can be divided into officers, 
servant-girls, and chimney-sweeps. To my way of thinking this re- 
mark is not only clever but also profound, and it would take a great 
speculative talent to give a better classification. When a classification 
does not ideally exhaust its object, then the random classification is 
to be preferred in every respect, for it sets the imagination in motion. 
An approximately true classification cannot satisfy the understand- 
ing and does nothing at all to the imagination. For this reason it is 
to be rejected altogether, even though it enjoys great honor in every- 
day use because of the fact that men are in part very stupid and in 
part have very little imagination. In the theatre, when you want to 
have a representation of a man, you must demand either a concrete 
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creation absolutely perfected in regard to the ideal, or—the accider- 
tal. Those theatres which are not just places of amusement should 
provide the former. But people are content in this case if an actor 
is a good-looking fellow with a prepossessing appearance, a good 
face for the stage, and a good voice. This seldom satisfies me. For 
his performance immediately awakens the critical intelligence, and 
once that is awakened it becomes impossible to decide what it means 
to be a man, and difficult to satisfy one’s requirements. Surely you 
will agree with me, if you reflect a bit, that Socrates, who was 
especially strong in knowledge of men and in self-knowledge, did 
not know definitely whether he was a man or a monster more change- 
able even than Typhon. 

In the farce on the other hand the supporting players achieve 
their effect by means of that abstract category, “the general,” and 
this they achieve by a fortuitous concretion. So far they have come 
no further than to reality. Indeed they shall not come further. But 
the spectator is comically reconciled by seeing this fortuitousness 
claim to be ideality, which it does by entering upon the artificial 
world of the stage. Should an exception be made to this rule in the 
case of any of the supporting players, it would have to be the 
mistress. Of course she must not by any means be a dramatic artist, 
but in choosing her you would still see to it that she is pleasant, 
that her whole appearance, her stage manner, is attractive and re- 
freshing, that she is agreeable to look at, agreeable, so to speak, 
to have around. 

The troupe at the KGnigstaidter Theater is made up more or less 
as I would wish. Were I to register a complaint, it would concern 
the supporting players. For I have not a single word to say against 
Beckmann and Grobecker. Beckmann is a decided comic genius, 
who runs wild in the comic with a pure lyricism. He distinguishes 
himself not by character delineation, but by the effervescence of 
his enthusiasm. He is not great in the artistically commensurable, 
but admirable in the individual incommensurable. He does not re- 
quire the support of situational interplay, of scenery and arrange- 
ment. Precisely because he is in high spirits he brings with him 
everything he needs. When he is on top of the world in merriment 
he paints his own scene for himself, in spite of what any scene 
painter may have done to the set. What Baggesen says of Sara Nickels, 
that she comes bursting in upon the stage with a rustic landscape 
behind her, holds good of Beckmann is a very commendable sense, 
except that he comes walking. In a properly artistic theatre you 
seldom enough see an actor who can really walk and stand. Yet I 
have seen one single instance of this. But what Beckmann is capable 
of I have never seen before. He can not only walk, he can come 
walking. To come walking is something completely distinct, and 
by this power of his genius he improvises as well the whole scenic 
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environment. He can not only impersonate a wandering apprentice 
boy, he can come walking like one, so that you experience the entire 
situation. From the dust of the highway you catch sight of the smiling 
village, hear its quiet noises, and see the footpath that runs yonder 
down around the village pond, as you swing off there by the black- 
smith’s—where you see Beckmann come walking with his little 
bundle over his shoulder, his walking-stick in his hand, carefree and 
indefatigable. He can come walking in upon the stage followed by 
street urchins, whom you do not see. Even Dr. Ryge in King Solomon 
and Jorgen the Hatmaker could not produce this effect. Beckmann 
is indeed an unqualified asset for a theatre, for if it has him it needs 
neither street urchins nor painted flats. 

Yet this apprentice boy of his is not a piece of character drawing. 
In its truly masterful contours it is too loosely sketched for that. 
It is an incognito in which resides the mad demon of comedy, which 
quickly frees itself and shatters all restraints. In this respect Beck- 
mann’s dancing is incomparable. He has sung his couplet and now 
begins the dance. What Beckmann attempts at this point is a break- 
neck venture. For presumably he does not trust the effectiveness, 
in the stricter sense, of his dancing attitudes. He is now altogether 
beside himself. The madness of laughter within him can no more be 
contained either in gesture or in speech. The only outlet for his 
enthusiasm is for him to take himself by the nape of the neck like 
Miinchhausen and shake out his spirits in crazy capers. As I have 
said, a man can well appreciate what relief there is in this. But to 
do it on the stage requires a decided genius, and the authority of 
genius, for otherwise it becomes the most disgusting of things. . . 


You enter the K6nigstiidter Theater and take your seat in the first 
balcony. Rather fewer people sit here, and when you are to see a 
farce you must be seated comfortably, without in the remotest way 
feeling embarrassed by the artistic self-importance that causes a lot 
of people to let themselves be packed into a theatre to see a little 
piece as if it were necessary to their souls’ salvation. The air in 
this theatre is also fairly clean, not infected by the sweat of an 
audience full of aesthetic sensitivity, or by the exhalations of an 
art-enthusiast crowd. In the first balcony you can be fairly sure of 
getting a box alone for yourself. If not, may I recommend to the 
reader—so that he can at least have some profit of knowledge from 
what I write—boxes 5 and 6 on the left. In a corner at the very 
rear is a seat designed for one person only, where you are incom- 
parably well situated. As you sit there alone in your box the theatre 
seems empty. The orchestra plays an overture, the music rings in 
the hall a bit strangely, just because the hall is so deserted. You 
have not come to the theatre as a tourist, nor as an aesthetician and 
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critic, but, if possible, as nothing at all. You are content with being 
seated comfortably and well, almost as well as in your own room. 
The orchestra is done, the curtain is already raised a bit—and then 
begins that other orchestra that does not obey the concert master’s 
baton, but follows an inner impulse, that other orchestra, the voice 
of nature in the gallery, that has already sensed Beckmann in the 
wings. Usually I sat far back in the box and therefore could not 
even see the second balcony and the gallery, which jutted out like 
a visor over my head. All the more fantastic was the effect of this 
clamor. Wherever I could see there was a great emptiness. The vast 
spaces of the theater were transformed for me into the belly of the 
sea-monster in which Jonah sat. The din in the gallery was like a 
movement of the monster’s inwards. From the moment the gallery 
has begun to make its music, no accompaniment is needed. For 
Beckmann animates it, and it animates Beckmann. 

My unforgettable nurse maid! You fleeting nymph, who lived in 
the brook that ran past my father’s farm, and always took a helpful 
part in the child’s play—though you were only minding your own 
business! You, my faithful comforter, you who have preserved your 
innocent purity over the years, who have not aged while I have 
grown old! You quiet nymph, to whom I turned again, tired of men, 
tired of myself, so tired that I needed an eternity to rest, and so 
melancholy that I needed an eternity to forget! You did not deny 
me what men would deny me, by making eternity just as busy and 
even more dreadful than time. There I lay at your side and vanished 
before my own eyes into the vast spaces of the heavens over my 
head, and forgot myself in your lulling murmur. You, my happier 
self, you fleeting life, who live in the brook that runs past my 
father’s farm, where I lie stretched out as if my body were a cast-off 
walking stick, but myself saved and liberated by your melancholy 
murmur!—So I lay in my box, tossed aside like a bather’s clothing, 
stretched out by the stream of laughter and gaiety and hilarity that 
rushed ceaselessly past me. I could see nothing but the empty vault 
of the theatre and hear nothing but the clamor in the midst of which 
I was sitting. Once in a while I raised myself up, looked at Beck- 
mann, and split my sides so thoroughly that I sank back again from 
exhaustion by the side of the rushing flood-tide. 

This by itself was blissful, and yet I lacked something. Then in 
that empty waste that I saw all about me I caught sight of a form 
that gladdened me more than Friday gladdened Crusoe. In a box 
opposite me sat a young girl in the third row, half hidden by an 
older gentleman and lady who sat in the first row. The younger girl 
was hardly at the theatre in order to be seen, as in this theatre you 
are on the whole free of these disgusting female exhibitionists. She 
sat in the third row, and her dress was simple and modest, almost 
a house dress. She was not wrapped in sable and marten, but in a 
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great shawl, and out of this wrap her modest head was bowed, as 
the topmost bell of a lily-of-the-valley bows out of the great wrap 
of leaves. When I had looked at Beckmann and had let the laughter 
convulse my whole body, when I sank back in exhaustion and let 
myself be carried away by the stream of hilarity and mirth, and 
when I stepped out of this bath and came back to myself, then my 
eyes sought her, and the sight of her refreshed my whole being with 
its friendly mildness. Or when in the farce itself a more intense 
emotion erupted, I looked at her, and her being gave me resignation 
to the pathos, for she sat through it all in inner repose, with her 
quiet smile of childlike wonder. She came there, as I did, every 
evening. Sometimes I fell to wondering what might be the occasion 
of this regularity, but even these thoughts remained mere conjecture 
that sought gropingly after her. So I thought for a moment that she 
might be a girl who had suffered much and now wrapped herself 
close in her shawl and would have no more to do with the world— 
until the look on her face assured me that she was a happy child 
who drew her cloak so tightly about her in order to enjoy herself 
thoroughly. She was not aware that she was seen, much less that 
my eye was watching her. This would have been a sin against her 
and the worse for myself, for there is an innocence, an ingenuous- 
ness, that even the purest thought can disturb. A person does not 
discover such a thing by himself, but if his good genius confides to 
him where such a primitive secret conceals itself, then let him not 
offend it or distress his genius. Had she but suspected my mute 
gladness, half in love with her, the whole thing would have been 
ruined, not to be made good again even by all her love... . 


(Translated from the Danish of Kierkegaard’s Gjentagelsen 


by Louis Mackey) 
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Jean Vilar and the TNP 


Nineteen thirty-nine Georges Pitoéff, 1949 Charles Dullin, 1951 
Louis Jouvet, 1952 Gaston Baty—this century has witnessed, along 
with how much else! the rise to prominence and the death of these 
four directors known as the “Cartel des Quatre,” and the passing 


away, too, of Jacques Copeau. A chapter of theatrical history is 
at an end. 


For a while at least, despite excellent revivals, Gantillon’s Maya 
and Salacrou’s La Terre est ronde, like most of Giraudoux’ plays, 
will not sparkle with all the lustre of the original productions. And, 
until the generations arise that will not have known the Cartel, what 
can today’s young directors hope to accomplish? For Paris—and 
today, in fact, the whole of France—is a theatrical laboratory in 
which a dashing defeat leads to greater glory than any victory in 
the mediocre. 

The critics, usually, are perspicacious and indulgent. A good 
boulevard play, whether it be touching or amusing, offers entertain- 
ment and satisfaction: it has respected certain traditions. But it is 
undeniable and has repeatedly been affirmed that theatrical salva- 
tion does not lie along this road. “Bourgeois” writers and directors, 
if they are good and conscientious workmen, no more deserve praise 
or blame than the manufacturer of “period” furniture. Paris, as the 
city of the Second Empire, unavoidably is somewhat reactionary. 
Those who cater to this taste—and I name no names—enjoy a fleet- 
ing fame, an assured career, cocktails, and the tremulous gratitude 
of the “best people.” 


But the great need is to save the theatre. Every art form is mortal 
or subject, at the very least, to corruption. The world theatre is 
plagued by boils: what is not enacted on the stage and dubbed 
“theatre!” Pure theatre has been a constant theme, and now the 
word goes round of a total theatre. The aspiration remains un- 
changed: either by building up a synthesis or by stripping to the 
pelt, to discover an essence. 

No film scenario is bad, it has been claimed, there are only 
bad directors. For the theatre this does not hold. And yet the good 
director is the man able to strike a human spark from the least 
snatch of dialogue, where his incompetent colleague would swamp 
everything human beneath music hall gags. Where the “show” ends, 
theatre begins. Or such, it would seem, is the principle that has 
been adopted by some of France’s young directors. 
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Abandoning to the plumes of the Folies Bergére, the illuminated 
fountains of the Cinéma Rex and the machines of the Opéra all 
the enticements of sham, whatever really matters is stripping itself 
bare. The plays themselves point that way: just try to stage Adamov’s 
Le Professeur Taranne with more than two chairs and a few bits 
of paper, or Beckett’s En attendant Godot with any addition to its 
skeleton tree and one moon. No doubt, these plays are deliberately 
pauperized. But even a nineteenth-century comedy, concocted for the 
naturalistic setting of a middle-class drawing-room, gains in humor 
and in poetry when a Georges Vitaly high-handedly bangs it down 
between four flats on which color has been casually spattered. Some 
hold that all this represents simply a return to the asceticism of 
Copeau, following on the mode of Louis Jouvet’s extravagances 
at the Athénée and their continuation in Jean-Louis Barrault’s total- 
itarian style. Basically, it would appear that a way—which the last 
decades have on the whole neglected—is being sought anew, that 
tends to affirm the supremacy of Man on the stage. This is not the 
only conceivable direction, but it so happens that one man’s courage, 
skill and audacity have made of it the French theatre’s royal road. 

Paris has enjoyed, this winter, its first “theatre in the round.” The 
play being presented is Wilde’s The Importance of Being Earnest. 
What can the critics make of it, of tite production, that is? And the 
public? Incidentally, what public? It is that of the avant-garde 
theatres, the intellectuals, the moneyed and the snobs. For the popu- 
lar audience has long had its theatre in the round, in a circus. And 
it has something even better, if the aim really is to suppress the 
footlights and to establish direct contact between actor and spec- 
tators: it has the Théatre National Populaire. 


The adjective “popular” frightens some, it sounds subversive. Others, 
in “rave” articles, transform the history of the institution into a 
veritable epic. In sober fact the TNP, as it exists today under the 
leadership of Jean Vilar, slowly took shape amid hesitations, con- 
straints, sheer flukes and a by no means negligible dose of petty 
politics. The thing and the name had been familiar since 1920. 
Brain-child of Aristide Briand and placed in the hands of Firmin- 
Gémier, it was too long associated with Les Cloches de Corneville 
and with that architectural monstrosity the Palais du Trocadéro. 
At all events, it relies for its existence on the Ministry of National 
Education, for it is a freely functioning theatre supported by gov- 
ernment subsidy. The Director of the TNP, who has sole respon- 
sibility, is required every year to put on 175 performances (theatre 
or concert). Two figures, these 175 performances and the fifty mil- 
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lion franc subsidy, represent just about the only official fetters to 
weigh upon the director.* 

Up to 1951, the TNP had done more to advance the French 
theatre’s decadence than to rejuvenate it. Among the subsidized 
theatres the Comédie Francaise led the way, with its ever viable 
blend of temerariousness and of respect for the great tradition. In 
that year Mademoiselle Jeanne Laurent, Assistant Director for Music 
and Spectacle, had the TNP entrusted to Jean Vilar. Concretely, 
the young director found himself in charge of an auditorium seating 
3,000, up-to-date but chilly, and of an enormous stage: the theatre 
of the Palais de Chaillot, built in 1937 and which, at the time Vilar 
took over, was almost totally unequipped. 

Jean Vilar was assuredly no unknown. But he had always worked 
with limited means—so limited that his style of production appears 
to many as, not the consequence of a vow, but the fruit of a long 
intimacy with poverty. Formerly a pupil of Dullin’s, Vilar had won 
his spurs in 1941 with the actors of the “Roulotte”: the chariot of 
Thespis at that time is a light truck generating its own fuel. The 
troupe plays in 150 villages, on one occasion in a tavern, on another 
in a barn. In 1943 he will have his first real stage, the Théatre de 
Poche in Montparnasse. The auditorium has forty seats and a stage 
that can be crossed in three strides. Laughter would be uncalled for: 
here Vilar, with Strindberg’s Storm, and his successors (notably the 
Pitoéffis) were to put on shows that ranked among the season’s best. 

After these early tests, akin to those imposed by the medieval 
guilds, Jean Vilar in 1945 produced his masterpiece. This was Eliot’s 
Murder in the Cathedral, given at the Théatre du Vieux Colombier. 
It was hardly credible. The play had 250 performances and was 
awarded the Prix du Théatre, founded by the critics. 

Some one had the idea of offering a little theatrical entertainment 
to round off an exhibition of paintings in Avignon, and as a result 
Vilar found himself, more or less by accident, in charge of the first 
drama festival held at Avignon, in 1947. He was allowed to use the 
courtyard at the Palace of the Popes. There he had the soldiers of 
the garrison build an immense platform. In ten days he stages Shakes- 
peare’s Richard II, Claudel’s Histoire de Tobias et de Sara and 
La Terrasse de Midi by Maurice Clavel. This first festival had 
unforeseeable consequences. 

To begin with, the principle of theatre decentralization, already 
promulgated under the Vichy regime, proved ideally suited to a 


"This administrative definition of the TNP should be rounded out by the 
proclamation of its mission as expressed by Jean Vilar, the present Director: 
“The TNP is, primarily, a public service. Like gas, water and electricity. 
Furthermore: cut off the public . . . from Moliére, Corneille and Shake- 
speare—without a doubt, a certain quality of soul in the public will suffer 
diminution.”—Paris-Théatre, No. 83, April 1954. 
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climate of freedom. Since Avignon, festivals have proliferated.’ Paris 
ceased to be the only possible center of creativity. Moreover and 
principally, this undertaking had brought together, by sheer chance, 
the man Jean Vilar and a form of the theatre reserved for church 
guilds and charity bazaars, the open-air theatre. Originating in pov- 
erty, Vilar’s style is also indebted to the Avignon sky and the bare 
stones of the Palace of the Popes. 

Vilar appears, at this juncture, to have discovered the space he 
needed. Theatre folk sometimes declare that a production “lacks air.” 
The expression can be played with. Vilar succeeded in transporting 
the Avignon breezes beneath the arches of the Palais de Chaillot. 

In theatres of the Italian style, a few lucky spectators are entitled 
to boxes that jut out into the proscenium and bring them closer to 
the actors. But no closer to the characters of the play, for these 
spectators must connive with the ropes in the wings, with the make-up 
woman, the stage manager and the patches on the scenery. Jean 
Vilar’s experiences have led him to reject the Italianate auditorium. 
What he needs is a large platform stretching out as far as possible 
among the spectators (he has transformed the Théatre de Chaillot 
on these lines). Curtain, footlights, even the stage lights are abolished. 
The illumination is provided by some twenty spotlights mounted 
high above the audience or in the rear. Consequently, when an en- 
trance is made we do not behold an actor who has left his dressing 
room, it is the sudden appearance, out of the shadows, of a character 
emerging from his own universe, and not from the wings. 

This simplification of the equipment, these novelties which are, 
perhaps, no novelties, might be looked on as an esthete’s pose, as 
the artificial return to a snobbish primitivism, were not the welcome 
extended by critics and enlightened spectators backed up by the 
so-called popular audience. What has come to be known as the 
“TNP style” succeeds with everyone. To put it more precisely, thanks 
to the TNP style the play reaches the public. The play, not the 
scenery Or some other artifice of the production. It certainly was 
no easy matter to stage Corneille’s tragedy of Le Cid for a suburban 
audience surfeited with bad films. In 1951 Vilar organizes at Sur- 
esnes a popular festival which was mentioned in the American press. 
Once “Tout-Paris” had fashionably come and gone, the festival’s 
public was made up of the workmen and small tradespeople of the 
suburb. Some of them had never seen a stage play, others remem- 
bered their schoolday dronings on the conflict between love and 
duty, and others, at a classical matinee, had heard actors from the 
Comedie Frangaise elocute. Vilar proved able to set in their midst 
two kids enmeshed in a beautiful tale of thwarted love who were 
young, simple and obstinate and had the imperious desires everyone 


“In Avignon itself the festival has been held each year since 1947. 
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thought had been his own, at the age of eighteen. On the bare boards, 
the Cid and Chiméne entranced thousands of spectators who would 
have been altogether repelled by the gew-gaws of the traditional 
staging.* 

Actually, the bareness of the stage is not all Vilar’s style. If he 
performs in front of an anonymous structure, because it is a beauti- 
ful piece of architecture, or in front of a black curtain, if he reduces 
the whole stage setting to the abscutely necessary props, it is in 
order that the character and his drama may become the one focus 
of the audience’s attention.‘ Means must be employed which at times 
seem out of accord with the asceticism of the general picture: the 
scenic artist Gischia, turned into costumier, knows that he must meta- 
morphose the actor’s body, if the desired result is to be attained. In 
an interview granted Catherine Valogne he explained to her that 
the “volume” of the actors had to be modified by padding the 
shoulders, by using wigs, by stressing lines and colors. There can 
be no question, of course, of reintroducing the antique mask, “which 
would be anachronistic and artificial.” But on the great tragic plain 
of Jean Vilar’s platform, with its circles of light and beneath the 
gaze of thousands of spectators, especially throughout an open-air 
performance the blending of the human and the poetic, which every 
good production offers, cannot be achieved except through a kind 
of enlargement of man.” 

The danger inherent in placing such a stress on the sole presence of 
the characters would be to let the actors take a meretricious advan- 
tage of their privileged position. In that case all Vilar’s efforts would 
be set at naught, and by a round-about path we would have found 
our way back to the star, to the “sacred monster,” and so much the 
worse for the play. Vilar, as master of the spectacle, demands of his 
actors an inner comprehension of the work. He insists on the 
Italian custom of repeated readings in common. He orients and 
directs, but never imposes anything from the outside. He knows 
that it is his professional obligation to cast light on the play; but 


* Whether a work of genius or deserving of criticism, the production not only 
revealed an art form to an immense outlawed audience, it awakened their 
love. “I had no idea there was anything like that in life,” a 45-year-old em- 
ployee told a newspaper man. 

*“Limit the spectacle to its simplest and hardest expression, which is the 
dramatic interplay or, more precisely, the interplay of the actors. And so 
refrain from making a crossroads of the stage, where all the major and minor 
arts happen upon each other . . . To summarize, eliminate all means of 
expression which are foreign to the pure, Spartan laws of the stage and 
limit the spectacle to that difficult problem, the interpretation of a text 
through the medium of the actor’s body and soul . . .”"—Jean Vilar, quoted 
by Catherine Valogne in Jean Vilar, Presses Littéraires de France, 1954. 

° This choice imposes its own limits: one cannot conceive Vilar staging, in 
these conditions, a boulevard comedy with three characters whose only aim 
is to seduce each other in a bachelor apartment of the 1930's. 
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he is prepared to sense it grow more obscure. This is, perhaps, how 
Vilar manages to reintroduce life onto the stage: the Cid, Richard 
II, Hugo’s Ruy Blas cannot be classified and pigeonholed. It may 
happen that, from one performance to the next, the sense of the 
whole is transmuted. If the word “re-creation” has any meaning, 
assuredly it is here. And, at that, this is a continual re-creation. Far 
distant from all illusionism, from theatre ballet and scenic effects, 
the style of the TNP shuns every bit as much a sclerotic Cartesianism. 
Or, if Cartesianism it is, then in its confidence in the character's 
freedom. The stamp of the foot, to show an access of pride; the 
hand to the forehead, to show confusion; the bellow, to show suffer- 
ing; the whole arsenal of theatrical gestures is jettisoned. As are, too, 
those belonging to a certain modern realism: hands in the pockets 
to suggest self-confidence or a devil-may-care attitude, lighting a 
cigarette to indicate nervousness. These “signs,” the alphabet of 
the traditional theatre or, in more subtle manifestations, of the 
theatre ballet (though Jean-Louis Barrault knows how to use them 
with entire awareness) enjoy little credit in the TNP. Often enough 
the feeling even is aroused that a position has been taken deliberately 
at odds with the Comédie Frangaise style (Le Cid) or with Louis 
Jouvet’s (in Moliére’s Don Juan). This much is gained, in any case, 
that the actor cannot impose on the character his own gestures and 
tricks, or those of a school of acting. 

Nevertheless, the actor’s temperament remains the raw material. 
The comparison has frequently been made, for the same production, 
of Vilar’s interpretation of Richard II and of the same character 
adopting the features of Gérard Philipe, the former being judged 
less coherent than the latter, but more “kingly.” Good actors do not 
imitate each other. For the actor is no marionnette: there can be 
no substitution. The synthesis of actor and character should not be 
made to the detriment of either. And it is at the meeting point of 
the actor’s real liberty, once he has discarded the traditional proce- 
dures, and that of the fictitious personage, once disentangled from 
academic or other interpretations, that we come upon the living 
dramatic character, convincing and unpredictable. 

In the company of the TNP there is one big star, all the same. 
He is Gérard Philipe. Others appear in one play: Germaine Montero 
(Mother Courage), Maria Casares (Lady Macbeth) and, newly, 
Francois Périer in Le Misanthrope. But Gérard Philipe belongs to 
the troupe. Discovered, thanks to the stage (as the angel in Girau- 
doux’ Sodome et Gomorrhe, and in Camus’ Caligula), handed over 
to a huge public, thanks to the cinema (Le Diable au corps, Fanfan 
la Tulipe, Monsieur Ripois), this young actor freely enlisted for the 
battle of the TNP. Commercially speaking, he is a valuable recruit. 
Everybody says so, and the members of the TNP make no secret of 
it: Gérard Philipe’s name on a billboard, even were it buried in an 
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alphabetical list of the players, attracts the crowds. But Philipe, 
caught up in Vilar’s great machine, has been made an integral part. 
“Often they had come to see him . . . but the spectators who had 
been attracted by his name went off home their eyes filled by a 
Vilar spectacle.”* One wonders, naturally, whether Kleist’s The 
Prince of Homburg would have done equally well without him. Less 
well, commercially. Artistically the interpretation would have been 
different. If Vilar welcomed Gérard Philipe at his side, it appears 
that his motive was not at all a monetary one. Philipe is ideal in the 
roles of tormented young men. A juvenile lead of the romantic era! 
But again, if the TNP’s aim is to reestablish communion between 
the popular audience of 1955 and the heroes of a bygone day, 
Philipe has the good fortune, and the intelligence, to unite in his 
person and his acting style the anxieties of the past and those of the 
present. He is one of those rare actors who, by means of art or 
nature, can “build a bridge.” Off the stage, he has preserved the 
thinness of the post-war years’ undernourished adolescents, with 
enough inner flame to suggest a hero of the Resistance and enough 
flabbiness to equate him with a lower-middle-class zazou. He is the 
genuine product of an age, whereas so many other juvenile leads, 
too athletic or too lank, are but its mythical products. This tempera- 
ment and appearance, and his art too, of course, give him access to his 
legendary ancestors, Rodrigue, Frédéric, Lorenzaccio, even Ruy 
Blas, enable him to lead them back without a trace of perfidy to 
Avignon or Suresnes and to achieve on the stage that living presence 
of the character by which Vilar sets more store than by all else.’ 
The TNP is not the entire French theatre. If the principal peaks 
were to be mapped out, three could be discovered: the Comédie 
Frangaise, the company of Madeleine Renaud and Jean-Louis Bar- 
rault, and the TNP. The first plainly ceased, long ago, to be a mere 
museum. Some of its boldest ventures are not far from being ex- 
perimental theatre. But it is unlikely that the decision will ever be 
reached there to act Moliére major comedies in any other way than 
in front of realistic sets adorned with genuine Gobelin tapestries. 
The Barrault troupe is enrolled in the so-called “total” theatre which 
integrates the performer’s acting, enriched by the discoveries of the 
Mime, into a plastic whole. Of Vilar everything may be expected, 
but before all else that he will continue to offer a public that em- 


* Catherine Valogne, op. cit. 


‘Gérard Philipe the actor has been entrusted by Vilar with several produc- 
tions: Musset’s Lorenzaccio and the Nuclea of Henri Pichette—the latter 
in a very abstract stage setting by Calder, and with the use of stereoscopic 
sound. In view of the TNP’s rapid development and the appeal it exerts 
on the massses, some have proposed the creation of a second TNP, which 
would be placed under the direction of Gérard Philipe. 
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braces all classes of European society’ those great bare platforms 
on which heroes like ourselves come to sacrifice themselves for us, 
without their death being rendered grotesque or innocuous by those 
catafalques of painted canvas and stucco in which a certain tradi- 
tionalist outlook would wish to imprison them. For this, Vilar knows 
and has proclaimed, is one way to provide an ever larger public with 
that “bread of the theatre” quite as necessary to the life of a people 
as material comforts. There will always be kind souls to remind us 
that the means used are not new and that Vilar has, strictly speak- 
ing, invented nothing. Vilar himself cites the authority of Hamlet’s 
advice to the players, of Moliére’s Jmpromptu de Versailles, of some 
things Talma wrote about Lekain. To these we might add the in- 
fluence of Copeau and of Dullin, the use of certain principles pro- 
posed by Gordon Craig, analogies with the art of suggestion of 
some far-eastern theatres, and what besides? The unassailable fact 
remains that for the first time since the Middle Ages great drama, 
thanks to the mold Vilar has chosen, has become once more an art 
for the people. 


APPENDIX 
Productions of Jean Vilar and the TNP since 1951 


Corneille: The Cid, Cinna 

Moliére: The Miser, Don Juan, The Doctor in Spite of Himself 
Musset: Lorenzaccio 

Victor Hugo: Ruy Blas 

Henri Monnier: The Sick-Nurse 

Jean Vauthier: The New Mandragora 

Henri Pichette: Nuclea 

Shakespeare: Richard II 

T. S. Eliot: Murder in the Cathedral 
Heinrich von Kleist: The Prince of Homburg 
Georg Biichner: The Death of Danton 
Bertolt Brecht: Mother Courage 


At Avignon 


1947 
Shakespeare: Richard II 
Paul Claudel: The Story of Tobias and Sarah 
Maurice Clavel: Terrace in the South 


*Since 1951 the TNP has performed not only in Paris, the suburbs and the 
provinces, but also in Germany (17 towns), in Vienna, in Belgium (4 towns), 
Holland (2 towns), Italy (6 towns), in Edinburgh, Luxemburg and Switzer- 
land (4 towns). 
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1948 


Georg Biichner: The Death of Danton 
Jacques Supervielle: Sheherazada 
Shakespeare: Richard II 


1949 
Corneille: The Cid 
Shakespeare: Richard I] 
Henri de Montherlant: Pasiphae 
André Gide: Oedipus 


1950 
Corneille: The Cid 
Shakespeare: Henry IV 
Thierry Maulnier: The Profaner 


1951 
Corneille: The Cid 
Heinrich von Kleist: The Prince of Homburg 
Cardinal Dovizzi da Bibbiena: La Calendria 


1952 
Musset: Lorenzaccio 
Heinrich von Kleist: The Prince of Homburg 
Moliére: The Miser 


1953 
Moliére: Don Juan 
Shakespeare: Richard I] 
Moliére: The Doctor in Spite of Himself 
Henri Monnier: The Sick-Nurse 


1954 


Heinrich von Kleist: The Prince of Homburg 
Shakespeare: Macbeth 
Corneille: Cinna 
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Paris Audiences, Paris Theatres 


In New York he who says “theatre” refers to Broadway before all 
else, whereas in Paris there are perhaps twenty or thirty theatres, 
each with its distinctive characteristics. To go to the theatre in New 
York means, almost without exception, to take a few steps east or 
west of Broadway, whether one’s goal be the Empire Theater, the 
Morosco or some other. But in Paris it isn’t at all the same thing 
to go to the Gymnase or the Atelier, and the theatre lover who has 
booked a seat at the Comédie Frangaise looks forward to quite a 
different performance than if he had reserved a box at the Théatre 
des Ambassadeurs. And yet all four of them appear to be theatres 
like the rest, in the widest sense of the word, for none makes a 
specialty of comedy or tragedy, of modern or classic, of French or 
of foreign plays. So, quite apart from the plays performed, which 
are not up for discussion, there is a certain something that determines 
the personality of a theatre, and this it is our task to analyze. We 
shall not attempt to say precisely how each Paris theatre differs from 
the others, but will strive rather to define the atmosphere of a model 
theatre, in order to arrive at the question of whether there exists a 
specific Parisian theatrical climate. 

Let it be said first of all that some establishments do indeed 
specialize. Every schoolboy knows that the Grand Guignol offers 
every evening two shockers made palatable by two broad farces. 
The provincial notary visiting Paris, if he should fear the expense 
or the loss of dignity that might arise from an evening at the Folies 
Bergere, knows that the Palais Royal will almost certainly enter- 
tain him with a comedy whose inspiration is derived from the nine- 
teen-hundreds: assuredly there will be a ménage a trois; during the 
big scene of the second act, a huge bed will occupy the stage; and 
beneath this bed or behind a screen the lover will be obliged to take 
refuge, when the husband returns; in a word, a pleasant evening and 
no undue exertion. The play’s author will be Jean de Letraz. But 
when on the other hand a grandmother, filled with the good will of 
Marcel Proust’s, seeks an improving and worthy spectacle for her 
grandson, she will unhesitatingly accompany him to a matinée per- 
formance at the Comédie Frangaise, of Phédre or some other play 
from the classical repertory. But all these are exceptions, and 
especially for today’s Comédie Frangaise one would have to modify 
any too absolute affirmation. Most of the other Paris theatres have 
their own discreet though no less decisive individuality. 

A Paris theatre means, above all else, a man of the theatre with 
a well-known name who enjoys the favor of some section of the 
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public. One doesn’t exactly go to the Marigny, or Atelier, or Théatre 
des Arts, but much rather to see Jean-Louis Barrault’s and Madeleine 
Renaud’s production, or André Barsacq’s or Jacques Heébertot’s. 
These men are not primarily owners or directors: they are, to use 
the excellent expression Robert Brasillach had applied to their pre- 
war forerunners, “animateurs de théatre.” They are doing, with 
greater or lesser success, what Jouvet, Baty, Dullin, and Pitoéff had 
done between 1920 and 1940 and, even earlier, Jacques Copeau at 
the Vieux Colombier—not to speak of Antoine at the end of the 
19th century. Generally speaking, these animators are not exclusive- 
ly administrators and directors. They are actors, too, or once were, 
or they train actors. When they are actors themselves, their per- 
sonality naturally finds expression in the parts they prefer to play: 
at the Athénée only Jouvet could be Doctor Knock, and only Dullin, 
at the Atelier, could incarnate Volpone. But Jouvet the actor would 
have been no less great, had he played Volpone in another theatre. 

The presence of the favored actor is not sufficient, however, to 
conjure up the atmosphere of a theatre. The animator must be on 
home grounds, in his own theatre. Every theatre has its own archi- 
tecture, but its personality depends to some extent on the district 
where it is situated: the Athénée in the district of the boulevards 
and Opéra, the Vieux Colombier of Saint Sulpice, the Atelier of 
Montmartre. This does not at all mean that the Athénée has more 
of a “boulevard” character than the others, that the Vieux Colombier 
is more given to pious posturings or the Atelier more bohemian. But 
it is impossible to overlook the fact that before seeing a Giraudoux 
play in the Athénée one must go to the Garnier palace and along 
the rue Auber, or that before seeing a production by André Barsacq 
in the Atelier one gets out Place Pigalle and then climbs up to the 
Place Dancourt. It might even seem, at times, that the very contrast 
between a particular theatre and the surrounding streets is a far 
from negligible factor in establishing the theatre’s atmosphere. To 
go and see Musset played on Baty’s premises might not have given 
the same pleasure if the spectator had not first passed along the 
clamorous rue de la Gaité; the subtle acting of Georges and Lud- 
milla Pitoéff would doubtless have disturbed us less if, before at- 
taining the right mood in which to confront them, we had not first 
followed the entirely neutral and impersonal rue des Mathurins. 

A Paris theatre, after that, is a building which, as such, possesses 
a soul of its own to which our soul clings. The entrance, the box 
office and lobby of one theatre influence us more favorably than 
those of another; the seats of the Vieux Colombier do not creak in 
the same way as those of the Théatre de la Michodiére; each theatre 
has its own style, with the result that we could not possibly confuse 
the women ushers and cloakroom attendants of the Comédie Fran- 
caise with those at the Grand Guignol. In one theatre they will be 
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casually affable, in another officious and ill-tempered. Alone amidst 
all the personnel, the fireman on duty introduces a uniform ad- 
ministrative note, for the city of Paris must remain blind to the 
individuality of each enterprise and concentrate on the problem 
everywhere the same, of the spectator’s safety. But he, tranquil on 
that score, gives it not a thought and lets himself be captivated by 
the seductive charm of his favorite theatre. It might almost be 
alleged, paradoxically, that the true theatre lover has his own recog- 
nized theatre, just as the provincial absinthe drinker or manille 
player has his recognized café. 

Such spectators are not too numerous. But the average theatre 
goer, though not the “habitué” of a particular theatre, nevertheless 
has his predilections. One is attracted by the imposing air of the 
Comédie Frangaise, by its ornate solemnity and the splendor of 
every performance. Many will feel more at home in little theatres, 
restricted financially and hence in technical equipment also. This 
explains in part the touching fidelity many spectators show towards 
tiny auditoriums like that of the CEuvre. The astounding tininess 
of this theatre makes the spectator more keenly aware that here 
he participates in rather than merely witnesses the play, and gives 
him the feeling that not an iota will escape him, that the actor’s 
efforts will be almost tangible; his make-up can be seen, his breath 
heard, and the very dust stirred up on the stage is noticeable; not 
a moment’s hesitation will go unperceived, the prompter will be 
audible from the front rows and no one can imagine that the tea 
served by the Madwoman of Chaillot to her cronies from Passy and 
Saint Sulpice is real tea. If he cannot have a chair on the stage, like 
his forerunners of the great 17th century, he nevertheless is eager 
to be associated as closely as possible with what is going on. Else- 
where one never has quite the same comforting assurance that the 
audience is an essential ingredient of any thoroughly rounded spec- 
tacle. One may assume that this psychology of the spectator is not 
unconnected with the fact that when Dullin gave up the Atelier and 
moved to the better equipped but less intimate Théatre Sarah Bern- 
hardt, Dullin the animateur de thédétre was no longer himself or, 
perhaps, the public, with its touchingly naive spirit of routine, thought 
it could never find again the old Dullin of the place Dancourt. And 
then, it was during the Occupation, that they had had the idea of 
rebaptizing the Sarah Bernhardt and calling it Théatre de la Cité: 
that wasn’t playing the game and people were bewildered. Similarly, 
the Théatre Pigalle has never succeeded in spite of its vast size, its 
convenient stage and the adaptability of its machinery. The public 
never felt at home there. 

At bottom, and this probably constitutes the essential ingredient 
of the atmosphere of these Paris theatres, a performance is always a 
matter involving the author, the director, the cast, the theatre itself 
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and the public. The author is known, the director liked, the cast 
familiar, the theatre a meeting place and the public is that judge 
with a thousand faces, fundamentally always the same but with reac- 
tions, at the moment of the premiere, that are eternally unpredictable. 

And what of the critics? They are spectators like the rest, more 
experienced, perhaps, more practised in analysis and more skillful 
in expressing their opinions clearly and incisively, but rarely does it 
occur in Paris, as may happen elsewhere, that a play collapses after 
a few days only because the lordly theatre reviewers have pro- 
nounced it bad. Robert Kemp’s article in Le Monde is, indeed, read 
attentively, or Gabriel Marcel’s contribution to Les Nouvelles Lit- 
téraires, for curiosity leads one to study the opinions of well-informed 
men, but not, however, as a verdict which will dictate or forbid one’s 
seeing the play in question. The Parisian critic seems to say, “Go 
and see the play: these are the blemishes I feel obliged to mention. 
Let me know what you think.” He almost never declares or tries to 
insinuate that the play is a flop and that it is useless to spend an 
evening on it. For the Parisian critic is a commentator, often a 
guide, rarely an adviser, and never a judge. The public reserves the 
right to allot good grades and bad. 

Furthermore, the intelligent spectator who is able to formulate his 
own judgment will not do so in the spirit of the examiner judging 
a candidate. If he is neither a cultural snob nor a pedant, he will 
defend his views with conviction if not with vehemence, just as 
his forefathers did at the premiere of Hernani, yet ever with the 
feeling that he may be mistaken and that other spectators, equally 
intelligent, may successfully back their differing opinions. He knows 
that the actors, the director and the author, while they very con- 
sciously obey the primary law of the theatre, which is to please. 
nevertheless do not stoop to provide, automaton-like, an easy and 
attractive pabulum for the audience, nor do they try to “get” them 
by underhand means. An animateur de thédtre does not submit his 
play to the popular verdict; nor does he try to force his own views 
on the audience; he offers his conception in a spirit of reciprocal 
interest and esteem. If the play succeeds, the management will not 
think first of all that some hundred performances are “in the bag,” 
and the spectator will not first of all say, “It was worth the trouble.” 
Management and audience will be satisfied with each other and with 
themselves. If the play fails, the theatre will have suffered a set-back, 
not a loss; the audience will not feel cheated or robbed. Both will 
be left with the idea that they had missed a rendez-vous. 

The theatre, in Paris, is a matter between friends. More than 
that, it is a family matter. 
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The French Theatre and 
the Concept of Communion 


In recent years, especially since 1945, many attempts have been made 
in France to appraise and describe the “situation” of the theatre. 
Lectures, symposiums, books and articles have offered analyses and 
interpretations of a state of affairs which by its very nature is provi- 
sionary and tentative and changing. The theatre has far less stability 
than the other arts. Any estimate of its present day achievements 
and problems will probably be inaccurate and even ludicrously wrong 
as soon as the estimate is drawn up. 

The theatre is best characterized by a search at all times for an 
understanding, an entente, between the actors and the public. This 
search is preceded by an even more subtle one, which is endless 
too, the search for understanding between the poet and the actors. 
The theatre is the history of a human concord or harmonization 
which is perpetually being established, only to be lost, and then 
reestablished and lost again. Each evening, each season, each decade, 
all the questions concerning the theatre are raised, discussed and 
solved. As soon as the situation of the theatre is fixed and defined, 
we may be sure that it is no longer that. 

In a word, it is impossible to define the situation of the theatre 
in a fashion comparable to the situation of poetry or architecture 
or music of a given moment in history. The principal roles in the 
theatre are held by poet, actor and spectator, and the major power 
or control seems to move from one to the other. The poet has his 
day, and then the actor his, and even the spectator may have his 
triumph. The theatre is probably the most ancient of the arts, and 
the gestures we still see today on the stage, and which we call thea- 
trical gestures, are probably the most ancient gestures of mankind. 
We read daily about the imminent collapse of the theatre. We read 
how it is being killed off by the movies, by the radio and television, 
but we fundamentally believe that these newer arts will destroy 
themselves rather than destroy the theatre, which despite momentary 
defeats and setbacks, will continue as long as mankind continues. 
In terms of its past, the future of the theatre seems assured. The 
theatre continues to live by the conviction that tomorrow will witness 
the premiére of a new Cid or a new Hernani. 


Part of this essay was given as a lecture in the symposium on “La France et 


la Chrétienté,” at the Collége de l’Assomption, Massachusetts, in December, 
1954. 
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Jouvet once wrote that the real situation of the theatre is the 
dramatic situation of the individual play and that the kinds of such 
situations are innumerable: good and bad, perishable and imperish- 
able, exciting and tiresome. There are the dramatic situations created 
by Moliére and Racine, by Musset and Giraudoux. Each one reflects 
to some degree its period, its moment in civilization. Hence we are 
tempted to characterize a play by the literary movement of its 
period and to call it realist or symbolist or existentialist. We state 
our preference for the thédtre noir or the thédtre rose; we tend to 
choose between the plays of Claudel or Sartre, between those of 
Mauriac or Cocteau. Erroneously we tend to establish the politics 
of the theatre, to define the party lines and the doctrine. 

Such activity, which goes on constantly, is futile. In a very funda- 
mental sense, there is good theatre and bad theatre. Bad theatre is 
usually characterized by commercialization and the need for exces- 
sive gesticulation. Good theatre is characterized by the importance 
of a community, by the establishment of a communion which it 
propagates. It is the means of creating an incomparable spiritual 
bond between people. In our daily lives we unconsciously or con- 
sciously use elements of the art of the theatre, but this is only na- 
tural since the theatre itself is the stylization and the interpretation 
and the projection of life and human activity. 

A single proof of the theatre as major human activity was recently 
provided in the concentration camps of Europe where performances 
of both serious and comic plays, put on by the prisoners, helped to 
revive in the men hope and memory, and to restore them to them- 
selves as they once were. The theatre was reborn in the concentration 
camps and revived the understanding and the experience of human 
tenderness. This is the noble history of the theatre from generation 
to generation, from century to century, from Aeschylus in Antiquity 
to Lope de Vega and Shakespeare in the Renaissance, from Racine 
in the age of Louis XIV to the playwrights of today. With each suc- 
cessful performance of a significant play the spectators experience 
some kind of liberation. They discover some further knowledge about 
themselves and about the world. When the theatre is purely itself, 
and not an instrument of propaganda, it can, like other arts, like 
music and painting, in their purest forms, help to break down na- 
tional barriers and effect an exchange of understanding and friend- 
ship and love. 

The theatrical seasons, during the past twenty years in France. 
have on the whole been memorable, not only in the creation of 
new plays but in productions of translations of plays from other 
countries and in many new interpretations of classical plays. During 
the four years of the German Occupation, when the Paris theatres 
were particularly prosperous, Jean-Louis Barrault, at the Comédie- 
Francaise, produced Claudel’s longest play, Le Soulier de Satin; 
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Dullin directed Sartre’s Les Mouches; two of the best plays of 
Anouilh were put on: Eurydice and Antigone; and Montherlant’s 
La Reine Morte. Since that time, Paris has seen notable productions 
of Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral, Lorca’s House of Bernarda Alba, 
Shakespeare’s Richard I]. Among the many new interpretations of 
Moliére, Jean Vilar’s Harpagon and Jouvet’s Don Juan and Tartuffe 
have aroused endless discussions. To these should be added Gérard 
Philipe’s role of Le Cid, a production directed by Vilar for the 
Théatre National Populaire, and Jean Marais’ role of Nero in Racine’s 
Britannicus, a production directed by Marais himself. 

The new and the old plays produced in Paris during the Occupa- 
tion and since the Occupation, have represented an art closely related 
to the immediate and continuing problems of society. Each one has 
been an opportunity offered to the inhabitants of a city to witness 
and to participate in some exemplary adventure and to experience 
in the community of the theatre a unifying emotion created by the 
play. Whether it be a tragedy of Racine or a comedy of Moliére or 
a drama of Claudel, the play is a mirror in which each spectator 
is able to see himself and to see his period. The theatre is an art 
which through the centuries has produced comparatively few master- 
pieces. Some of the best plays produced in Paris since 1945, those 
of Giraudoux, Montherlant, Sartre, Gabriel Marcel, Julien Green, 
Samuel Beckett, may not be enduring masterpieces, but they have 
been forms of art which have stirred and upset the spectators and 
have doubtless contributed to the formation of the contemporary 
conscience. Caligula, of Albert Camus, is the study of a mind 
obsessed by the absolute. La Folle de Chaillot, of Jean Giraudoux, 
is a poet’s revolt against the domination of money. Les Bonnes, of 
Jean Genet, treats the theme of the identification of one character 
with another. Les Epiphanies, of Henri Pichette, is a complicated 
dramatic poem whose action is a refusal of the world as it is. 

After the First World War, in 1919, Jacques Copeau, founder 
of the experimental theatre, in 1913, of Le Vieux Colombier, sum- 
marized the meaning and the result of his undertaking with the 
words, “Le Vieux Colombier is a small avant-garde theatre” (un 
thédtre d’avant-garde pour petite salle). He acknowledged not hav- 
ing reached a large public. At the close of the Second World War, 
the French theatre, in some of its most classical and conservative 
elements, the Beaux-Arts, the Comédie-Frangaise, the Conservatoire, 
joined forces in order to restore and renew the vigor of the theatre, 
in the hope that an increasingly wide public would be reached. A 
national popular theatre, at the turn of the mid-century, was created 
by the government and put under the direction of Jean Vilar. 

The major preoccupation of the various theatrical movements: 
university groups, regional centers, the Comédiens-Routiers of Léon 
Chancerel, Vilar’s Théatre National Populaire, the two theatres of 
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the Comédie-Frangaise: Salle Richelieu and Salle Luxembourg, is 
a will to find in the theatre a collective expression, to express a 
public spirit and to find in the masses an adhesion, an enthusiasm 
which might resemble the mass enthusiasm created by the mediaeval 
mysteries. Theatre directors like Jean Vilar, and like Jacques Copeau 
in the previous generation, seem to base their hopes for the resur- 
gence of the theatre in a unity of faith which the theatre can provide. 
More philosophically-minded critics, an Henri Gouhier, for example, 
have elaborated other theories to explain the theatre, its persistence 
through the centuries and the role it is to play in our contemporary 
civilization. 

The word most commonly used by all those who write on the 
theatre today: directors or metteurs-en-scéne, like Vilar and Bar- 
rault, actors like Jouvet, aestheticians like Gouhier, critics and spec- 
tators, is the word “communion.” They are trying to explain dramatic 
art throughout its history and the current problems of dramatic art 
and theatrical presentation today by this concept of communion. 
They look upon a play when performed before a public as an art 
of communion. Men and women have gathered in a theatre in order 
to be together when listening to and seeing a drama. This physical 
gathering constitutes a kind of community. The question constantly 
being raised is whether this community in the theatre is something 
more than that, whether it is, in reality, a communion, namely an 
assembly of people united in the same vision. The major question 
which is always debated, and which remains debatable, is what the 
vision is, or around what reality the communion is formed. 

We commit ourselves by our presence and by an act of our will 
to the anger of Alceste on the stage far more than we do to a scene 
of anger we might happen upon in every day life. By taking our 
seat in the theatre, we yield to the wills of many people: of the 
playwright, whose work we are to see, of the producer, of the direc- 
tor, of the stage manager, the stage designer, the actors and even of 
the stage hands. We are united with the other spectators who form 
the public and who sit together in order to grant existence to Tar- 
tuffe or Hamlet or Violaine. At the same time we reserve our critical 
judgment on the way in which a Jouvet plays Tartuffe, or a Barrault 
plays Hamlet or a Pitoéff plays Violaine. As a spectator in the thea- 
tre, we believe in the existence of Ruy Blas, although we remain 
free in our judgment on the interpretation which Gérard Philipe gives 
to Ruy Blas. 

Henri Gouhier defines as a “drama communion” (communion 
dramatique) that which the author and the actors demand of us 
who are spectators and which is something different from what 
others have called a spiritual unanimity in the theatre. He somewhat 
opposes the dream of Copeau and Vilar who believe that great 
theatre arises at great periods of history when one religious belief 
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unites all the spectators in the theatre. Men like Vilar and Barrault 
jook upon Paul Claudel as the one contemporary playwright of great 
stature. The discovery of Claudel in recent years as a major dramatist 
is an important factor in the history of the French theatre, but spec- 
tators witnessing a play of Claudel are able to believe in it, to believe 
in the existence of the Claudelian characters, without necessarily ac- 
cepting the religious convictions of Claudel. It would be difficult 
today, with our diversity of religious beliefs and even the absence 
of religious belief, to reach in the theatre a communion such as 
existed in antiquity in the public of Athens watching a tragedy of 
Aeschylus, or in the Middle Ages, in publics that attended the long 
mystery plays. It is beyond doubt that the first form of the theatre 
was ceremonial and religious. But the theatre through the centuries 
has become secularized as, since the Reformation, spiritual unanimity 
diminished in the West, until today the only possible communion 
in the theatre is that created by the drama itself .The modern reper- 
tory includes tragedies of Sophocles and Shakespeare, as well as 
dramas of Claudel and Jean-Paul Sartre. The variety of kinds of 
plays produced today as well as the pluralism of religious and philo- 
sophical belief, substantiates Gouhier’s belief in the dichotomy which 
has grown up between ceremonial theatre and dramatic theatre. 
And yet Gouhier believes that a degree of magical incantation and 
fervent spirituality exists in every form of dramatic writing and 
dramatic presentation. 

A play comes to life only in the presence of a public concentrated 
on watching it. One evening at the Vieux Colombier, when the per- 
formance was going badly and when the public was particularly 
uneasy and malicious, Copeau said: “It’s not a public tonight, it’s 
people.” (Ce n’est pas un public, c’est des gens!) By this statement 
he meant that the public had been decomposed into its elements. 
The public in the theatre, when it is really constituted, acts almost 
as a single being who will last as long as the experience of the 
drama lasts. This simplification or unification of feeling endows a 
theatrical public with a primitive character which makes it submis- 
sive to the imagery of the language, and to whatever mysterious or 
miraculous events are enacted on the stage. The more unified the 
public grows, the more receptive it becomes to the same sentiments 
and emotions. 

Jean Vilar is seeking to reach today, not the tremendous masses 
of people who come together for horseracing or baseball, but a large 
public of people who are essentially simple, and who are capable 
of great enthusiasm when moved by the performance of a significant 
play. Despite the varieties of spiritual belief in a contemporary 
audience, the productions of Vilar have reached a quasi-mystical 
ideal where a collective being is formed by the poet, the actors and 
the spectators. The actor is not so much the master-of-ceremony, 
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capable of uniting and exciting the entire public, as he is the man 
performing a sacramental act which will give to all the spectators 
the presence of something unkown and mysterious. Behind the actor, 
the genius of the playwright succeeds in providing his characters 
with a reality such that those spectators who do not accept his funda- 
mental philosophy will recognize their opponent’s viewpoint and even 
be moved by it in terms of the dramatic conflict .The miracle of 
the modern theatre might be defined by the communion it is able 
to establish within a large company of people who are divided among 
themselves and who are even hostile to one another. When dramatic 
art is realized, it creates a collective participation and unifies forces 
which are in conflict with one another. Of course, the dramatic 
situation in the play itself is often a conflict of similar forces, and 
hence the microcosm and the key to the bigger drama of the city 
or the nation. Even if initially, in our desire to attend the theatre, 
there is an element of evasion from our daily reality, the art of the 
theatre, when we are exposed to it, begins in us a recovery of some 
of the power of understanding and experiencing the world, both 
the reality which is ours and that which belongs more privately to the 
fictional characters who move on the stage. 

The plays recently directed by Vilar and performed at Avignon 
emphasized the ceremonial aspects of the works by using the archi- 
tectural background of the mediaeval city. The public was well dis- 
posed and appreciative, the press was excellent, the entire under- 
taking was looked upon as successful, and yet Vilar speaks today 
of the disappointment he felt in the performances, a disappointment 
he finds it difficult to analyze. He believes there was at Avignon a 
ceremony, in the theatrical sense, but that there was no real com- 
munion established between spectators and actors. Something was 
lacking. Vilar believes it was the religious spirit which existed in the 
public of the Middle Ages who attended the mystéres. What Vilar 
calls “ceremonial subject” is no longer conceivable because of the 
absence today of unanimous religious fervor. Catholic writers, like 
Claudel, in Partage de Midi, and Mauriac, in Asmodée, and Green, 
in Sud, do not propose works of edification. However, Vilar does 
not advocate a theatre for the people, nor a theatre for the élite. 
In fact, he confesses to no understanding of such terms. He invokes 
a celebrated formula of Stanislavski when he urges a campaign for 
the creation of a theatre “accessible to all.” 

The form of tragedy and the history of its theory have been 
ardently studied in our day by French philosophers, aestheticians 
and literary critics, as well as by men of the theatre. An increasing 
émphasis in his research is being placed on the religious origins of 
tragedy, on the filiation between tragedy and the dithyramb, and on 
the ritual significance of the Dionysian festivities. But modern tragedy 
is the work of literary men and the very serious theatre of play- 
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wrights like Montherlant, Anouilh, Sartre, shows almost no religious 
preoccupation when contrasted with Hellenic tragedy or with medi- 
aeval mystery plays. 

The concept of tragedy has been explored and redefined by such 
theorists as Thierry Maulnier, Segond, Gouhier, Touchard. These 
critics discover a principle of purification, of appeasement immanent 
in the drama throughout its unfolding. With its appearance at the 
end, at the moment of epiphany, in accord with the ancient ritual 
of tragedy, the work is fully constituted and the spiritual atmosphere 
worthy of it is created. Tragedy is not therefore a faithful picture of 
reality, but a transfiguration of reality. It is not a tranche de vie, 
as the realists called it, but a transportation or spiritualization of 
life. After the experiment of a narrow and limiting form of tragedy, 
the piéce a thése, France discovered in the plays of Claudel, Cocteau, 
Montherlant, a more ancient and a more profound form, according 
to which sadness is majestic in its powers of transcendence. The 
meaning of tragedy in each period translates the meaning of civiliza- 
tion. Where there is a communion between the tragic superman and 
the public, the total image of man can be recognized in the formula 
of the superman. The theatre is one of the most persistent human 
activities. Quite possibly it is the supreme activity. This it owes to 
the importance of a community, of a communion on which it lives 
and which it sustains. 
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A Drama of Essence: 
Salacrou and Others 


If dramatists may be trusted, the theatre’s golden rule is to please, 
its ambition to instruct, its vocation to demonstrate. These three 
requirements can scarcely be reconciled, it would seem, if we reflect 
on some current Broadway production. Yet they appear to have 
lived quite contentedly with each other during the golden age of 
tragedy, at the time when Euripides did not hesitate to launch his 
choruses on subtly equilibrated moral dissertations. But once the 
myth has been worn threadbare there echoes in our ears the laughter 
of Aristophanes, and Euripides, “the philosopher on the stage,” 
stands exposed as a sententious and naive school pedant. In his 
Orestes, Sophocles still manages to insinuate some philosophy into 
the oratorical joust that sets Menelaus against Tyndareus, but the 
interest of the scene depends entirely on the struggle and survives 
in spite of the themes treated there. Neither the action nor the miming 
of the chief protagonists may be slowed down. So the task of com- 
menting comes to be reserved for the chorus, and the chorus dies of 
it. As for the play’s “philosophy,” this amounts to a few stoic or 
epicurean commonplaces and, whether Sophocles or Moliére con- 
front us, we are happy to find that only the play’s moral is involved, a 
moral often no more closely tied to the plot than is the moral of 
La Fontaine’s fables to the story supposed to exemplify it. Unless, 
with a supremely cavalier gesture, it is contained entire within the 
limits of Musset’s titles (On ne badine pas avec l'amour, Il ne faut 
jurer de rien). Similarly, from the obligation to find some place for 
it, one might perhaps justify the subtitles to which the eighteenth 
century was so much addicted. 

Philosophy, then, is outlawed from the theatre proper. The realist 
playwrights of the late nineteenth century signed its death warrant. 
For they seek to please and to demonstrate. But nothing is demon- 
strated when philosophy comes along, this is discoursing, and slows 
up the action. Besides, who philosophizes in real life? In the course 
of a man’s life there is no denouement but only illegitimate, fallacious 
solutions. The theatre can never teach us how to organize our life, 
how to live it. Ibsen’s plays, those celebrated problem plays, give 
us no reassurance. It would appear that the impossibility of any 
moralizing or philosophical drama has been established. 

For all that, the contemporary drama has philosophical preten- 
sions. Better still, it is often the work of philosophers. But these 
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philosophers either discourse very little or they write very bad plays 
(here we may recall the criticism expressed by Gabriel Marcel, him- 
self a philosopher and among the most prolix, concerning Simone de 
Beauvoir’s Les Bouches inutiles: “We have the impression of being 
confronted by, not a dramatist, but a teacher who skillfully varies 
her examples and holds forth in front of a blackboard”). They “hold 
forth” briefly and do not conclude at all: what could be more ellipti- 
cal than Camus’ Caligula, what less conclusive for our personal guid- 
ance? In the same spirit, compare the final words of Sartre’s No 
Exit: “We are together for all eternity. For all eternity? Well, then, 
let’s continue.” These philosophers, apparently, can accommodate 
themselves to what had caused the death of the philosophical drama, 
they toy with the difficulty, with the anti-philosophical, and seem to 
delight in it. The philosopher has hit upon new means of expression 
on the stage, and makes an astonishing return, en masse, to the 
theatre. 

Yet, paradoxically, it would appear that philosophy is born out of 
the silence of the philosopher-dramatist. Jean-Jacques Bernard, 
author of Martine, in the course of a conservation with the director 
Gaston Baty informs us that: “The theatre is above all the art of 
the unexpressed. It is less through the separate rejoinders than by 
their conflict that the deepest feelings should be revealed. Beneath 
the audible dialogue there is, as it were, a subterranean dialogue, 
and of this the audience must be made aware. Consequently, the 
theatre has no worse enemy than literature |[or, as we would say, of 
philosophy |. It expresses and waters down what should be only sug- 
gested.” If he does succeed in forgetting his abstruse terminology 
and his string of concepts purely esoteric in their application, the 
philosopher will have achieved the prodigious result of “showing” 
instead of demonstrating. Even more fortunately, the theatre will 
close its doors on the pedant; “those who would understand in the 
theatre,” declared Renoir with some solemnity, “are those who fail 
to understand the theatre”; and Salacrou goes one better: “the 
theatre is not a theory but a spectacle, not a lesson but a magic 
potion.” It matters littlke whether the audience can transpose into 
clear language what it has felt, quite the contrary. “Sometimes,” 
writes Jouvet, “from the bus, I see in the street a plump old gentle- 
man on the arm of a young girl whose step is light, whose walk 
purposeful and face radiant, but they are wrapped up in each other. 
I am certain that they had seen a good play the previous evening. 
Perhaps they didn’t understand it, but apart from the play they now 
understand the fine weather, life, the leaves of the plane tree, the 
horses’ ears.” 

That is what philosophy in the theatre has turned to: it reveals 
the existence of a new universe, fuller, more harmonious and more 
subtle than the world of our every-day lives. If the theatre can evoke 
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for us a fresh view of the world, a new Weltanschauung, no doubt it 
will merit the epithet of “philosophical,” for it has led us to a state 
of grace and has forced us to cast off, to “purge” the old Adam, 
and not merely, as Aristotle believed, the passions of the old Adam. 
Thus the theatre gives birth to a new mystique, and the officiating 
priest is Thierry Maulnier. 

But the critic, whose part it is to reject the state of grace, never- 
theless complains: the plot has disappeared. Is there really any plot 
in Giraudoux’ plays? The characters no longer have complex char- 
acters, never does one meet that ambiguity of emotion which made 
up the charm of Marivaux’ young heroes. The critic feels that he 
is being robbed of his role as a psychological analyst, he can no 
longer judge the conduct of the characters by customary moral 
norms, he can no longer say, using the words that Salacrou puts in 
his mouth, that “little what’s-her-name really behaved very badly; 
and the baron, cuckolded though he is, has a great soul, but he should 
have done this and the other.” To cap it all, the philosophy of the 
play can no longer be readily discussed, for it is no longer embodied 
in the declarations of one character or another who acts as the 
author’s mouthpiece, it is situated in the play’s very structure. 


So it via the channel of a new technique and thanks to new processes 
of composition that philosophy has regained its citizenship rights on 
the stage. 

The classical playwright took great care to immerse his public 
only little by little in the drama he was fabricating. The plots were 
quite sufficiently complicated, the characters and their connections 
sufficiently ambiguous, the audience itself sufficiently intractable to 
compel the author to take it by the hand, devoting the whole of the 
first act to the elaboration of the characters. By degrees the spectator 
is weaned away from his daily surroundings, little by little he yields 
to the drama’s sway, the characters become clearer, Racine’s Pyrrhus 
rejects Andromaque who then turns to Pyrrhus, Oreste goes mad, 
the audience participates in this dramatic uproar, the theatre has 
become a “potion,” and catharsis takes place. Everything here is 
progessive, is measured out with a subtle hand. 

Against this conception of the “funnel tragedy,” in which the 
interest rises and the tragic author seeks to enlarge purely human 
passions until they embrace the whole range of fatality, the modern 
writer sets up a kind of “spherical drama”; as Salacrou says some- 
where, “a good play is a ball.” Here is no slow insinuation, one 
gets inside by housebreaking. Preliminaries serve only to reduce the 
carrying power of the divine afflatus. From the outset the spectator 
must share in the tragedy. Hence the revolver shots scattered through- 
out Salacrou’s opening scenes. L’Inconnue d’Arras begins with a 
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pistol shot, for the hero has just committed suicide, and for the 
three hours of the play’s duration we live with him inside the one 
second he needs to relive his past, his already ended life. Similarly 
in Les Nuits de la colére, which begins with a general fusillade. All 
its heroes are dead; now that they are living in eternity, shielded 
from the vicissitudes of our daily lives, now that nothing can really 
happen any more, we are deliberately placed in a strange atmosphere. 
Not even the hero of Atlas Hotel, a mythomaniac business man 
who buys cars and converts them into wheelbarrows, omits to herald 
his arrival by a rifle shot. “After all,” he tells his wife, “you wouldn’t 
want Auguste to enter his domain without the proper decorum.” 
In this way the tempo of the dramatic action is set: we have heard 
the “pistol shot of the absolute”—to parody an aphorism of Hegel’s 
on Fichte. 

For this indeed is what must be achieved. If a play is required 
to have a certain philosophical atmosphere, it must be isolated from 
mutability, everything must be established once and for all, nothing 
accidental may mar the purity of the parts that are being played, 
no incident may occur that could disturb this essence. Sartre has 
clearly shown, in his article on Choix des élues (Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise of January 1939, also Sartre’s Situations I, Paris 1947), 
how Giraudoux’ characters move in an eternity of gestures that are 
theirs alone: the inspector of weights and measures knows no other 
passion than that of being solely Inspector of Weights and Measures, 
and similarly for all the rest, who are by principle exactly what they 
are. The same ambition is expressed by Michel Saint-Denis when he 
stages an adaptation from a Latin author: “I appear wearing a mask 
and address the audience. ‘I am the glutton,’ I say. And then, you un- 
derstand, there can be no more psychological mallarkey. The charac- 
ter is determined, the theatrical game can begin: I am the glutton.” 

So the theatrical game will be performed as one performs a 
religious rite. Besides—and this has been recognized for the last 
fifty years—the theatre is a rite. The audience must participate in 
the performance of the play and nevertheless not debase it. The 
ancients, already, saved their characters from the audience’s clutches 
by having them wear masks. Music, pantomime, the presence of a 
chorus to form a bridge between actors and audience, all these ele- 
ments have no other function. The setting—candelabra, footlights, 
scenery—is anything but a concession to the public. Just as the 
cathedral endows the priest’s least gesture with a religious significance, 
so does the “auditorium” freeze theatrical art in an unvaryingness 
which is that of exotic things. In the actual activity of the theatre 
there is a certain transcendence. The audience must, initially, be 
bewildered. Bert Brecht noted, in his “Kleines Organon fir das 
Theater,” that in order to launch a dramatic performance the author 
and the director had to bewilder the audience, to submit it to a 
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shock effect, the ‘“Verfremdungsefiekt’: essentially, the drama must 
be cleansed of the stamp of the familiar. 

A more vigorous reaction against realism could scarcely be 
imagined—or against the authors who claim to provide “slices of 
life’ for their public. It is the time when, at the Vieux Colombier, 
Copeau clears from the stage all the props of middle-class drama, 
and hardly shrinks from acting in front of the naked back wall. 
Where is the fascination of the theatre when a man on the other 
side of the footlights, dressed like anybody else, eats a real apple 
with real pips in front of a real chandelier with real candles? Or 
when “some plays so closely imitate a domestic scene or an adulter- 
ous quarrel,” as Salacrou puts it, “that I was embarrassed, and 
wondered by what fluke I was so inappropriately listening to com- 
plete strangers washing their dirty linen as though in private and 
revealing to me their little nastinesses, utterly unconcerned at my 
presence. It’s an art of the voyeur.” ; 

Thus the illusion must at all costs be shunned which makes of 
the stage a bedroom with one wall missing. The groundlings must 
not forget that they are assaying the dramatist’s world, not that 
of every-day experience. And the transformation, moreover, takes 
place before their eyes: Giraudoux’ first exchanges fascinate, as the 
prologue to Anouilh’s Antigone disturbs and Salacrou’s shots sur- 
prise them. In every modern play there are scenes that evoke 
the characters, in which they are forthwith revealed to them- 
selves. Even in Claudel’s Satin Slipper, although there the poetic 
rhythms suffice to create the incantation, we can witness how Dona 
Musique appears unto herself: she seeks the viceroy of Naples who 
holds the secret of the guitar she owns and does not know how 
to play. Her ship runs aground in Sicily where she meets a young 
man—and the transformation occurs before our eyes. 

It is to this new dramatic structure, permitting as it does the ex- 
position of essences and no longer of psychological gradations, that 
we owe the “philosophical” atmosphere of today’s plays. Phédre, 
Shylock, etc., are living beings; Harpagon and old Grandet are two 
types of the miser, no doubt, but we do not mix them up. Our 
modern characters, on the contrary, are mere “pawns moved about 
on a chessboard in order to strip man and God to the buff.” “Psy- 
chological novelists,” Salacrou writes, “have always made me laugh. 
To be a psychologist is to construct a consistent character. All the 
psychological novelists I have known build their characters with their 
faults arranged logically .. . A play is not made for the characters, 
the characters are made for the play.” 

In other words, the living hero of the classical theatre cannot 
tolerate the closed world of the modern “spherical drama.” The struc- 
ture of the “funnel drama” suits him better, there he can breathe, 
there his actions have the same meaning as in real life, with their 
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usual train of hopes, doubts and anxieties. Pyrrhus, who has such 
splendid self-control, may at times reveal his bewilderment, for such 
a psychological reversal is familiar to us and lends him an even more 
substantial reality. But any such reversal would wreck the dramatic 
career of Giraudoux’ heroines, of his Judiths or Isabelles. For all 
that, there are sudden breaks in the behavior of a character of 
Sartre’s, Goetz, hero of Lucifer and the Lord. But it is a secondary 
matter that Goetz is an army leader to begin with, then a hermit, 
and finally at the head of an army again. The part remains unaf- 
fected. The variations of the plot serve only to light up better the 
different aspects of a part that continues to be entirely identical 
with itself: the part of the tempter. 

The characters, consequently, add up to no more than their 
function in the play. We have no longer the time to interest ourselves 
in living men, and are moved only by the dramatic situations. This 
is a complete reversal: Moliére’s Tartuffe, his Miser and his Mis- 
anthrope will exist for us long after we have forgotten the plots in 
which they are involved. Moliére was interested in psychological 
revelation, and once he has conducted us all round his heroes he 
disposes of the plot in off-hand fashion. His Don Juan is made up 
of a series of scenes whose sole justification is that they give us the 
most complete picture possible of this erotic adventurer. How many 
recognitions and dei ex machina are invoked in the very last minute 
of classical plays! Contrast with them Salacrou’s L’/nconnue d’ Arras: 
Ulysse, the hero, relives his preceding and finished life in a light- 
ning flash. Everything is in order inside his head, and everything 
would fit together beautifully were it not for the presence of the 
“Inconnue,” the young woman he had met in Arras during a bom- 
bardment; had he loved her, and she him, was she pure, or was 
she like all the others? The unknown herself can give no answer in 
this balancing of accounts, for she is nothing except what she is for 
him. To give this title to the play is to reject categorically all psy- 
chological drama: “It is not the psychological discovery that inter- 
ests me, but the fresh illumination thrown on the objects presented. 
Not the truth, but the ordering.” 

So, after the very structure of the drama and the status of the 
characters, the plot also is affected. It is merely the lighting under 
which the characters become more clearly visible. When Albert 
Camus writes Les Justes, he knows that he is opposing one to the 
other two types of anarchists or revolutionaries, the “tough” and 
the “tender,” those who are ready to immolate all for the cause 
and those who are responsive to certain humane considerations. All 
that is required is to discover a supremely touching situation that 
will set the two groups at loggerheads. What is more touching than 
childhood? The Archduke is to be assassinated, so the conspirators, 
in their plans, will not have allowed for the fact that on this particu- 
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lar day he will ride out with his wife and children: this provides the 
problem. It would seem that, after this rather obvious device, the 
play could be written without too much trouble. With such a plot 
the characters at our disposal are made to yield all they can. A 
modern writer would not repeat Racine’s mistake of making Hip- 
polyte fall in love, setting up the pallid Aricie in opposition to 
Phédre. 

The construction of the play leads us beneath unfamiliar skies, 
and the dramatic action appears to unfold in a hermetically sealed 
atmosphere. The characters have no real dimension outside the lim- 
its of their roles, and refuse to let the ups and downs of a normal 
life distract them from their essence. The plot, in which the:dramatic 
tangle is enclosed, urges everything on to a paroxysm. Some sort 
of philosophy is already implicit in this atmosphere. It is not made 
the theme of disquisitions, but suggested; and it takes hold of every 
spectator. It is pretty much the philosophy expressed by one of 
Salacrou’s characters: “Regrets are only a scratching out, nothing 
can really be effaced. Man is alone, he has not a moment’s respite, 
he is the creator of definitive things.” “Life,” declares another, “is 
a curious adventure up to a certain point, because it is unexpected. . . 
One fine day you arrive on earth, with no very clear idea of what 
you are there for, and you muddle through as best you can in the 
hurly-burly of occurrences. You haven’t chosen anything. You're 
put down there and there you stay. But as for one’s choosing oneself 
and one’s birth and one’s destiny—brrr!” 


But every spectator is also a listener, and our characters, however 
much restricted to their roles, must still speak. Indeed, they speak a 
great deal; and sometimes, unfortunately, within the playwright the 
professor gets the better of the magician. He should be ignored. Yet 
one way remains open, and that is to become a poet. Not in order 
to write poetic drama—no new philosophical dimension could be 
attained in this fashion—but in order to heighten the tension already 
built into the play’s structure by “derealizing” daily life or by con- 
trasting the extra-ordinary and the every-day world. The first tend- 
ency is that of Giraudoux, the second, Salacrou’s. 

When Edmé picks out pears, the pears that fall naturally into 
her hand are not those that you or I eat; they are the most perfect 
of all pears, neither too ripe nor too sour, and can no longer be 
eaten, for so much are they themselves it would be sacrilege to 
touch them. These fruits resemble the pot, shaped by an unknown 
artist, which is too perfectly a pot to be anything but a museum piece. 
Helen, the actual Helen of history whom all the warriors desired, 
is not the Helen, too perfectly Helen to be anything but a symbol, 
of La Guerre de Troie n’aura pas lieu. In Giraudoux there is dis- 
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played before our eyes a horizon of essences and of untouchable 
symbols fashioned out of humanity’s dreams, and not far removed, 
perhaps, from that kingdom of ends which Kant dreamed of, as a 
lover of painting and literature; the weighty dissertation that Kant 
wrote on Miron’s cow, he might have written it on the least object 
in Giraudoux’ universe, making of literature the symbol of the rec- 
onciliation between Nature and Spirit. 

Rebelling against the realist drama, Salacrou sows his wild oats 
in a One-act manifesto entitled Le Casseur d’assiettes. The title is 
a program in itself. In the wings of a variety theatre a young poet 
with his wits astray looks for “the little talking cat,” amid the laugh- 
ter, jeers and alarm of all the cheap illusionists, the chorines, the 
falsetto tenor and the plate breaker. Without knowing it, they are 
all torturing the essence of the theatre, “the little talking cat,” for 
they all think they are creating, while in reality they are only doling 
out the habitual. The plate smasher looks on himself as a god of 
the footlights, for he doesn’t smash things, not at all, he “creates 
fragments of plates.” But the poet’s strangeness utterly astonished 
the people in the wings: he wrecks the punctilio of the stars’ exits 
and entrances, so that the audience rebels and smashes the remain- 
ing plates. It is only then that the God of the theatre is revealed: no 
longer must an illusory world be created, but a world of the dra- 
matic absolute, which has its own independent laws. That is the 
reason why, as Salacrou will proclaim five years later, “the theatre 
becomes a resort of ill fame when the poet fails to speak.” Though 
only a youthful manifesto, this was followed by a whole series of 
plays composed parallel to the shooting dramas; the King of Pont 
de l'Europe, Patchouli, Savonarola in La Terre est ronde, Poof, will 
all be strangers in the world in which they evolve, revealing to the 
dazzled eyes of their contemporaries the existence of another level 
of truths than that of daily life, even when this is given a dramatic 
setting. As for the public, it has the good fortune to be gripped first 
of all by the atmosphere of the play itself, and then by the poet’s 
universe. It experiences a Verfremdungseffekt squared (or even 
cubed, in the case of Pont de l'Europe, for on top of the truth rep- 
resented by the poet-king and the truth of the play itself is piled 
a third layer of truths: a theatrical performance staged by the King). 

But the poet serves only to start off a search for an authentic 
dramatic universe. “Patchouli is a man of legend; just imagine 
anyone being called Patchouli in real life.” We paid heed to him 
because “Prisoner of the sky, man can’t help towing along literature 
in his wake. Obliged to defend the usefulness of his existence, astray 
in the dime-store of the centuries, he contemplates the display of 
all impossible ethics. Confounded by the history of thought, he 
lends an ear to the chatter of the simple-minded with the hope of 
overhearing some divine indiscretion; he waits for miracles; a dread- 
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ful pastime,” for the poet will open up for us a thousand privileged 
dramatic universes, and he is “capable of everything except of 
making a choice—hence his weakness.” 

Since we can expect nothing from a divine indiscretion, we must 
take our place among men. At all events, as Jacques says in Une 
Femme libre, by hanging up the planets in their natural relationships 
from the ceiling of one’s room “one may indeed alter one dimen- 
sion, but not a dimensional relationship.” Whether God speak or 
remain silent—and God is eternally silent—human relationships 
remain unchanged; and here we touch on the profound part allotted 
the modern drama, thanks to Salacrou: he is not obliged to analyze 
man, his task is to strip human relationships of all their non-essential 
aspects and to exhibit them in their crudest light, quite independ- 
ently of the men who entertain these relationships. That is why his 
characters are restricted to their roles, why the drama must be a 
“ball” that can be entered only burglariously: the newcomer in the 
family circle feels he is an intruder, there is no worming one’s way 
into an intimate friendship, inevitably it is broken. These conclu- 
sions are to be found anew in one of Salacrou’s latest plays, 
L’Archipel Lenoir. “One must not touch motionless things,” declares 
the subtitle. In a closely knit middle-class family a scandal breaks 
out, the grandfather having assaulted a girl of seventeen. Thereupon 
we witness an extraordinary coalition formed by all the heirs to 
the name, who would force suicide upon the grandfather, a proposi- 
tion he firmly rejects. Use is made of the most sordid arguments, 
and the Lenoir family is split up into so many separate islets. The 
technique is ever the same: to push on the characters to the extreme 
limit of their roles until they explode. But after the explosion of 
the family relationship, no moral cohesion any more unites the 
children and their granddaughter, and she, who had agreed to an 
arranged marriage, provided “everyone respected the rules of the 
game,” goes off to live the life of a midinette; previously she had 
not taken a lover, because she was “Marie-Blanche Lenoir, but if 
I had worked in a dairy, I know a lad I wouldn’t have disliked . . . 
and it won’t be long before he gets to know how the one-time 
daughter of a millionaire is put together.” 

The stability of the roles is indeed the essential characteristic of 
the modern theatre, and L’Archipel Lenoir may be said to demon- 
strate this by means of the absurd. The modern playwright offers 
us much more than a moral drama, to wit, a mythical drama, in 
the first place—he introduces us to a world more absolute than our 
own—and, secondly, a philosophical drama, thanks to which our 
daily world lets itself be reduced to a world of essences. The expres- 
sion “philosophical” should never be applied to a play in which 
the actors debate philosophical issues: when Simone de Beauvoir 
wrote Les Bouches Inutiles, she tried to defend an ethical thesis, 
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and argued about the clash between the goals we set ourselves and 
the impure means we use to attain them. There is no conflict, within 
the play, of two goals. In the heroes and in the author herself there 
is above all a profound longing to escape from the impasse. Quite 
on the contrary, the drama we have sought to describe builds up 
around us a universe that has no outlet: the roles are absolute, and 
suffer no compromise. Giraudoux offers us a glimpse into a kind 
of lost Paradise, Salacrou—and Anouilh, on occasion—batters un- 
ceasingly against the enclosing wall of destiny and allows no choice 
except between blind submission and a return to the incoherence 
of our daily actions. In neither case is there a way out. At the most, 
we can imitate the optimistic drop of water which maintained it 
had chosen to rush down with the cataract. Have we, then, no 
hope of escape? 

Sartre, whose plays could be analyzed on much the same lines 
as those applied here to Salacrou, does indeed suggest a road. 
Whereas Patchouli felt himself capable of anything at all except a 
choice, Sartre’s Orestes cries out, “I am a man, Jupiter, and each 
man must invent his own road. Nature abhors man, and you, the 
ruler of the gods, you too abhor man.” 

Whereas Jacques (Une Femme libre) declares that one fine day 
we arrive on earth with no clear idea of what we came for, there 
we are and there we stay, Orestes feels himself bound to the men 
of Argos. “I must open their eyes . . . Why should I refuse them 
the despair that is my own portion? What will they do with it? 
Whatever they choose, they are free, and human life begins on the 
thither side of despair.” 

Sartre’s theatre is not “philosophy”; here philosophy turns dra- 
matic expression to its own uses, and in an admirable way. The 
exercise of philosophy also implies that one casts off the old Adam. 
Why not kill two birds with one stone and employ the magic devices 
of the theatre to lead the public to the far side of the footlights 
and, at the same time, to the thither side of despair? While the phil- 
osophical ascesis is slow and laborious, why should not Iris daughter 
of Thaumas adopt the devices of the thaumaturge, the wonder- 
worker, who lies slumbering in every dramatist’s heart? 

Yet Sartre is too much a man of the theatre to let philosophy have 
the last word. “Let’s continue,” says No Exit. Philosophical and 
dramatic elements are inextricably interwoven, and each helps to 
strengthen the other. A great deal of classical dramatic art throve 
on the conflict between daily life and humanity’s ideal values, be- 
tween the passions and morality, between “love and duty.” Today 
daily life no longer counts, its meaning is being lost; to live in the 
hell of No Exit is to live in the mythical mode. So there is no longer 
any thought of writing a problem play, for that can only be done 
with one’s eyes fixed on an ideal norm and defending a cause in 
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which one believes. Beyond good and evil no norm can be found, 
and consequently no ethic; Salacrou’s anguish affirms no cosmic 
scheme destined to assuage this anguish, and consequently no phi- 
losophy. Beyond despair is nothing but an empty liberty which must 
be given a content. That is the discovery made in Sartre’s The Flies. 
But Orestes, with his liberty, is no philosopher. He is a hero, in the 
word’s primary sense. Orestes returns to “ his” Argives. And Goetz, 
in Lucifer and the Lord, an ill-at-ease army leader to begin with, 
then a powerless hermit, becomes a leader once more, but a vic- 
torious and self-confident one, who feels not so much all-powerful 
as free to become it, and his final words are commands. At this 
point the dramatic action has come to an end: there are other ways 
of transforming the real world. 
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Drama Stripped for Inaction: 
Beckett’s Godot 


Samuel Beckett’s Waiting for Godot was staged—with extraordinary 
imagination and sensitivity—by Roger Blin at the Théatre de Baby- 
lone in 1953. Critics immediately hailed it as the masterpiece of 
the season, as the greatest theatrical event since the first French 
production of a Pirandello play. Jean Anouilh called it the “music- 
hall sketch of Pascal’s Pensées performed by the Fratellini clowns,” 
and Dussane wrote, in Samedi-Soir, of “an almost Shakespearian 
clownery from which suddenly a kind of creaking poetry jumps in 
your face like a Jack-in the-box.” In Stuttgart, Diisseldorf, Frankfort 
and other German cities where the original cast toured to present 
the play, reactions were equally fervent and favorable. The paintings 
of Hieronymus Bosch were invoked for comparison, and Beckett 
was proclaimed as the writer who had saved existentialism from 
“drooling.” No wonder that Waiting for Godot has since been trans- 
lated into English, German, Spanish, Flemish, Norwegian, Swedish, 
Finnish, Danish and Dutch (with Beckett himself the creator of the 
English version) .* 

Beforehand, however, a person artistically less daring, of a nar- 
rower vision and imagination and less imbued with his theatrical 
mission than is Roger Blin, might never have attempted to bring the 
play to life. For by all traditional standards Waiting for Godot is 
not a play. It has no action and thus completely lacks what Aristotle 
considered the most essential element of a successful play. Its two 
acts are summarized to perfection by the lament of one of the 
characters: “Nothing happens, nobody comes, nobody goes, it’s 
awful.” (p. 70)? There is within the play no character development: 
“One is what one is.”(p. 14) Nor is there any plot or any kind of 
suspense. During the play’s two acts, two miserable bums converse 
while waiting for someone who may be called Godot and who may or 
may not arrive, although the latter assumption seems the more prob- 
able. In actual fact, Godot fails to come. Could there be a situation 


‘Beckett was born in Ireland in 1906. His earliest works arclwritten in 
English, but he has lived in France since 1938 and his more recent novels 
were all published (and written by him) in French. 

*Numbers refer to the pages or, rather, double pages of the eccentrically 
paginated English translation, published by the Grove Press, New York, 1954. 
The original French edition of En attendant Godot was published by Les 
Editions de Minuit in 1952. 
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less dramatic, more inert, and less apt to arouse the interest of 
an audience? 

Yet author and director manage to convey to the spectator a 
sensation of high drama, of a tragic fatality wedded to laughter and 
which hides behind the exuberance of slapstick. The audience is 
made to witness stark suffering, but a suffering unadorned with 
rhetoric or sublimated by high ideals, a suffering caused, rather, 
by the endless gnawing of physical ailments and discomfort, of cold 
and hunger, whose language is coarse and lowly, redeemed only 
by the atmosphere of human tenderness in which it finds utterance. 
But there is also audible and visible on the stage the anguish which 
grips man when he becomes aware of his aloneness amidst the vast 
spaces and the “immense confusion” that surround him. Wondering 
where they are, the two hobos decide that they are “sur un plateau 

. Servis sur un plateau,”(p. 125 of the French edition—omitted 
from the translation) and the simple lament which they intone seems 
to contain, in its haunting poetry, all the tears of mankind: (p. 40) 


Estragon: All the dead voices. 
Vladimir: They make a noise like wings. 
Estragon: Like leaves. 
Vladimir: Like sand. 
Estragon: Like leaves. 
Silence. 


The spectator cannot but identify himself with Estragon and Vladimir, 
bewildered and abandoned in a universe which makes no sense and 
where, faute de mieux, one has to wait for a redeemer. 

What makes their stay so agonizing is the uncertainty that over- 
shadows everything. From the very beginning Vladimir is haunted 
by some memory of the Bible. Of the four evangelists, only one re- 
counts that Christ saved one of the two sinners who were crucified 
with him. But if this version is correct, why does it differ from the 
three others? Vladimir’s gnawing skepticism concerning its veracity 
seems to undermine also his belief in the coming of Godot, about 
whom nothing is certain, not even his name. Had he truly promised 
them to come? They remember with uncertainty that they had asked 
him to do so. It was a “kind of prayer,” a “vague supplication,” and 
his answer had been that “he’d see,” having to consult most likely, 
beforehand, his bank, his friends or his correspondence. Yet, some- 
how, somewhere, a vague agreement was reached. He was to come 
on a Saturday. But how are they to know what Saturday or even 
when it is Saturday? The universe has no answer to this mystery of 
which only society holds the key. Godot was to meet them before 
the tree. But was it truly this tree and not another? How are they 
to know, who know so little about Godot, except that he has a 
white beard?— information reluctantly given by his messenger when 
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questioned by Vladimir and Estragon and which might not even be 
correct, since the boy was so eager to get away from his questioners 
that he might have agreed to anything. But there is the great hope 
that everything will be wonderful—when Godot comes. He will take 
them to the warmth of his house, and, their bellies full, they will 
stretch out on the dry straw. It is well worth waiting for that when 
one is hungry and cold, and of this Estragon and Vladimir are cer- 
tain: they will wait for Godot. 

Obviously it was not Beckett’s intention to present Estragon and 
Vladimir as clearly drawn individuals. There is, indeed, little differ- 
ence between the two, although Vladimir seems more of an intel- 
lectual and Estragon of a more earthy nature and although it is esta- 
blished at one moment of their conversation that Estragon finds 
less and less savor in the carrot he eats and that Vladimir enjoys 
it the better the more he eats of it. (p. 14) Nevertheless, Vladimir 
and Estragon are not intended to be mere types, either. For they are 
hardly typical bums. One has the impression that Beckett thought 
of them as he thought of the A and B, described by the protagonist 
in his novel Molloy (Editions de Minuit, 1952, p. 9-10): 


People also pass from whom one cannot clearly distinguish 
oneself. That is discouraging. It is thus that I saw A and B 
walk slowly one towards the other, without realizing what 
they were doing. It was on a road of striking nakedness . . . 
Hard and white . . . the road rose and fell in obedience to 
the undulating country . . . They were two men, no doubt 
about this . . . They looked like each other but no more 
than others do. A great distance separated them at first. 
They would not have been able to see each other, even if 
they had raised their heads and had searched for each other 
with their eyes, because of the great distance and also be- 
cause of the unevenness of the terrain . . . But a moment 
came when together they descended into the same valley. 
and it was in this valley that they finally encountered each 
other. To say they knew each other, nothing allows one to 
assert this. But . . . they raised their heads and lovked at 
each other... . 


Estragon and Vladimir seem quite as anonymous as A and B in 
Molloy. In fact, their names are known only to the reader. They 
are never used on the stage, and are replaced, in conversation, by 
the quite impersonal though affectionate nicknames Gogo and Didi. 
To carry anonymity even farther, Estragon once, when asked for his 
name, answers that it is Catulle. Like A and B in Molloy, Estragon 
and Vladimir cannot easily be distinguished from each other, nor 
can the beholder easily distinguish himself from them. For, funda- 
mentally, they represent all mankind. 
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Like A and B—and like, too, the plaster and bronze statues of 
Giacometti—they seem to be seen as from a distance, a distance 
that wipes out all psychological and sociological detail and reduces 
man’s behavior to one of essential relationships: a walking towards 
each other or away from each other. Seen from such a distance and 
in such perspective, all human activity shrinks, in fact, into nothing- 
ness. Its ultimate irrelevance, its qualities of repetition and habit 
come to the fore and deprive it of all claim to individual importance 
so that, almost, it becomes equivalent to inactivity. For, as Vladimir 
states, “habit is a great deadener.”(p. 58) In the perspective of dis- 
tance, even the most active life becomes one long wait that 
is barren of fulfillment. All movement is but a standing still, 
for the difference between “here” and “there” ceases to exist, 
or at least becomes minimal. Hence the stage directions throughout 
the play: “They do not move,” whenever Estragon and Vladimir 
have decided: “Allons-y” (let’s go), a statement in which the “y” 
is aS mysterious and indefinite as the “y” in the expression “il y a.” 
Hence Pozzo’s objection to the question as to when he became blind: 
“. . . When! When! One day, is that not enough for you, one day 
he went dumb, one day I went blind, one day we'll go deaf, one 
day we were born, one day we shall die, the same day, the same 
second, is that not enough for you?”(p. 57) For seen in the perspec- 
tive of distance, a whole life is but the fraction of a moment. Man is 
but a stranger, forever a bum, forever on the go, yet arriving nowhere, 
and society touches only in an external way all the A’s and B’s that 
wait upon the plateau. In this play, as in all the novels of Beckett, 
this touch seems to be symbolically represented by hats that scratch 
and shoes that pinch. 

The human relationships dramatized in Waiting for Godot are 
those between master and servant and between friend and friend 
(the bond of love is rightly left aside, since it possesses elements of 
both). In each act the master Pozzo and the servant Lucky make 
their brief appearance on the stage. They are inseparable, for the 
conceited, well-fed, selfish Pozzo has harnessed his servant like a 
beast of burden and whips him into obedience. This master-servant 
relationship is shown, in the play, to bring about an increasing 
degeneracy in the people involved. Lucky, whose task it had been 
to amuse his master, becomes progressively more ugly, and beast- 
like. The dance he executes upon command becomes a horrid per- 
formance, and the “thinking” he produces, when prodded and beaten 
by Pozzo and provided with the necessary thinking cap (a derby), 
is automaton-like, and a parody of the formal philosophical argu- 
ment, ending in a completely nonsensical repetition of words like a 
damaged record. In the second act, he is completely mute, whereas 
his master Pozzo is blind. Whether seen as the mute brute leading 
the blind, or the blind man directing his beast of burden, their 
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relationship has become entirely meaningless, and although they are 
closely tied together by a cord, they can give each other no feeling 
of companionship. Yet Pozzo so craves companionship that he ac- 
cepts the meager crumbs of friendship which he receives from 
Estragon and Vladimir even more eagerly than Estragon grabs the 
gnawed chicken bones left over from Pozzo’s picnic. Estragon and 
Vladimir, on the other hand, although apparently free each to go his 
own way, are tied together by a stronger though invisible bond: the 
bond of friendship. While their conversation is fundamentally a 
monologue, it is a monologue which cannot be spoken without the 
presence of the other, although he may not even listen. Each needs 
the other as a comrade, a sounding board, an echo of his complaints, 
his dreams, his thoughts and his fears. And while each finds the 
other’s presence, at times, unbearable, and resents his interference 
and even his physical closeness, neither can get along for any length 
of time without the other’s tenderness which is alone capable of 
breaching momentarily the gap of loneliness that separates man 
from man. 

It is Beckett’s genius to have found the simple word, the absurdly 
comical situation to express his thoughts on man’s place in the 
universe. In the very setting of the play, especially that of the second 
act, tears and laughter have found a magic blending: the lonely tree 
adorned with a few leaves, the country road seemingly leading 
nowhere, the pair of dilapidated boots in the foreground, heels 
together and toes apart pointing towards the distance, and the derby 
hat evoke the tragi-comic figure of a Charlie Chaplin. The effect of 
this setting is heightened by contrast with the first act when the little 
tree was completely bare, so that the spectator witnesses the pitiful 
effort, as it were, of a stage prop to take part in nature’s powerful 
rhythm of death and resurrection. In a different, even more absurdly 
comical form, the element of repetitiousness is brought into play by 
Vladimir who opens the second act by singing, horridly off-key, a 
doleful little ballad of German origin. It is the story of a dog who 
came into the kitchen and stole a crust of bread but was clubbed 
to death with a ladle by the cook, whereupon the other dogs buried 
him and put upon his tomb a white cross bearing the legend: “A 
dog came in the kitchen . . .” The very endlessness of the song makes 
it both comical and haunting, suggesting inescapability as well as 
perpetuation. Moments of clowning become a dramatized philosophy. 
Thus when Pozzo, now blind, stumbles over his dumb servant Lucky 
and, unable to get to his feet, calls for help, Estragon and Vladimir 
ask themselves the question philosophy has repeated through the 
ages: “why are we here?”(p. 51)—and decide that in the depth of 
their confusion the only thing clear to them is that they are waiting 
for Godot. They decide that Pozzo’s cry addresses itself to all human- 
ity and feel keenly that it is addressed to them, because at that 
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moment they represent humanity whether they like it or not. But 
in their efforts to help Pozzo and his servant they, too, lose their 
balance and fall on the ground. To Pozzo’s horrified inquiry, as he 
feels the impact of their weight, “Who are you?” they can but 
answer: “We are men.” There, then, is humanity struggling to get 
on its feet, covered with the mud of the country road. There is 
Pozzo, the master, blind, fat, and anguished, who had once declared 
proudly that he is of the species of man: “Pozzo! Made in God’s 
image!” (p. 15) Even the fantastic piece of slapstick in which Estra- 
gon and Vladimir engage when Vladimir finds Lucky’s hat forgotten 
on the stage and, trying it on, passes his own to Estragon, who puts 
it on, passing his own to Vladimir, who puts it on, passing Lucky’s 
to Estragon, who puts it on, passing Vladimir’s to Vladimir and so 
on, and so on, at a faster and faster rate with greater and greater 
confusion and temporary mal-assortment of hat and head,—even this 
is filled with deep philosophical significance in a play where shoes, 
hats and names never fit and hence are interchangeable, and where 
Pozzo can be mistaken for Godot and Godot’s name may just as 
well be Godet or Godin. 

The name Godot itself bears witness to Samuel Beckett's genius 
for evoking the great problems of our time without becoming pom- 
pous or ponderous. To an Irishman writing in French the first syl- 
lable of the name can but designate the deity, after which the suffix 
puts the question mark of incredulity, made humorous by the parti- 
cular quality of the French suffix -of. For any reader of Beckett’s 
Molloy recalls the passage where the protagonist discusses his mother: 
“... 1, I called her Mag, when I wanted to give her a name. And 
if I called her Mag it was because, in my opinion, without my being 
able to tell why, the letter “g’ abolished the syllable ma, and, so to 
speak, spat upon it, more so than any other letter would have done. 
And, at the same time, I satisfied a profound need, which I doubt- 
lessly did not admit, that of having a maman and of announcing it 
in a loud voice. For, before saying mag, one says ma. That is inevi- 
table. And da in my region means papa. . . .”(Molloy, p. 23) 

Is, in this work of Beckett’s, existentialism saved from losing itself 
in “drooling,” as the German critic Korn maintains? If so, Beckett’s 
existentialism is more of the Heideggerian than the Sartrean variety 
but ultimately differs from either. For Beckett is not concerned with 
phenomenological questions. He is not concerned about the appear- 
ance of things and whether they show themselves in their truth or 
in distortion when man’s intelligence sheds its light upon them. It 
is not man’s relationship to the world of things that counts for 
Beckett. Indeed, his protagonists perpetually doubt the reality of 
their experiences and the reliability of their memories. What qualifies 
the play to be ranged among existentialist literature is the strong 
notion which it conveys of the non-existence of a personal Heavenly 
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Father and the conviction of the absurdity and confusion of the 
universe. As such, the play is a vivid dramatization of the paradox 
of the condition of man, whose intellect makes him aware of the 
universe’s slighting of reason and makes him long for a state where 
reason shall be conferred upon this universe: a paradise of beauty 
and order, created by a savior. But, unlike Sartre, Beckett's char- 
acters are never “en situation.” They are, rather, entirely removed 
from the more immediate problems of society and, not living within 
a social world, they do not play a part either in good faith or in 
bad. For, as we have seen, anything that suggests a costume or a 
role, shoes, hats and names, is interchangeable in Beckett’s world, 
and Pozzo states explicitly that, but for the blind hand of fate, Lucky 
might be his master and he the servant. (p. 21) The characters of 
Waiting for Godot are certainly never “engagés,” or committed, never 
the god-like creators of their essence as men. Beckett’s characters 
in this play glorify rather the all-surpassing power of human tender- 
ness which alone makes bearable man’s long and ultimately futile 
wait for a redeemer and which, in fact, turns out itself to be the 
redeemer of man in his forlornness. 
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Adamov or “le sens littéral’’ 
in the Theatre 


In an age in which the theatre remains primarily literary, psycho- 
logical, or philosophical, Arthur Adamov stands almost alone in 
France—along with Samuel Beckett and Eugéne Ionesco—in the 
effort to renew the ancient tradition of the drama as the imitation 
of an action and to create a modern art of the theatre appealing to 
the “histrionic sensibility”! through direct means which no other 
art possesses. Little known as yet outside avant-garde circles in 
France, Adamov has written, since 1947, some seven original plays 
which make him potentially the most significant new figure to appear 
in the theater since the second world war.’ 

Jean Vilar, who had staged Adamov’s translation of Georg Biich- 
ner’s Death of Danton at the Avignon Festival in 1948, suggested 
the nature and importance of Adamov’s creative effort in a brief 
message some months before producing this dramatist’s second 
original play, L’Invasion, in 1950. Vilar called L’/nvasion a “con- 
tribution capitale” to the search for a viable form of modern drama 
and praised the author for having stripped away the “lacework of 
dialogue and plot” and of thus having restored to the play its ”net- 
teté.””. Adamov’s work has exemplary significance, Vilar declared, 
for: “It is through the resources of the stage that are used in this 
play that our theatre should achieve its revolution.” 

Vilar recognized that there is another kind of theatre, which is 
exemplified by the poetic drama of Claudel. This “other theatre” 
borrows its efficacy, in Vilar’s opinion, from the “alcools de la foi 
et du verbe.” And in a rather truculent conclusion, Vilar contrasted 
the two conceptions of the theater and proclaimed his own choice 
between them: 


Posons donc la question: Adamov 
ou Claudel? 
Je réponds: Adamov.* 


‘Francis Fergusson’s term. 

2Cf. Arthur Adamov, Thédtre, I, Gallimard, Paris, c. 1953, which contains 
the five plays that are discussed in this essay. Two other plays by Adamov 
which have been staged in Paris and Lyon—Le Sens de la marche (1951 or 
1952) and Comme nous avons été (1952.or 1953)— have not yet been 
published. The dates given in parentheses after titles in this note and through- 
out this essay are the dates of composition: 

*Vilar’s “témoignage” appears in Arthur Adamov, La Parodie, L’Invasion, 
Charlot, (Paris), 1950, p. 16. 
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Whether this choice is imperative or not, what Vilar meant is 
clear. Himself a dedicated man of the theatre, profoundly aware of 
the fact that the metteur-en-scéne’s role in creating a living art of 
the theatre involves far more than providing accessories for the 
recitation of a literary text, Vilar wished to emphasize that Adamov’s 
concern, as a playwright, is likewise with this living art of the 
theatre. Vilar saw clearly that for Adamov the theater is not merely 
a literary genre, but rather an autonomous art in which language 
is but one means—not necessarily more important than the rest— 
of bringing an action into existence before our eyes in the physical 
space which the dramatist, the metteur-en-scéne, and the actors 
have the duty and the privilege of filling. To characterize this con- 
ception of the theater, which is akin to what Artaud twenty years 
ago called “le théatre de la cruauté” and which Adamov now calls 
“le sens littéral au théatre,”* one might paraphrase Archibald Mac- 
Leish’s famous remark about the poem and declare: “The play must 
not mean but be.” 

Arthur Adamov was born August 23, 1908, in Kislovodsk, in the 
Caucasus, but left Russia with his parents at the age of four. He 
began his schooling in Geneva, where his parents were friends of 
the famous Pitoéff theatrical family. Later he attended the French 
lycée in Mainz. He completed his studies in Paris, where, except 
for short sojourns in Germany, Ireland, Yugoslavia, and Portugal, 
he has lived since 1924.° Desperately poor during most of his life, 
Adamov had long been a curious figure in Left Bank cafés and 
literary circles, but had published little, before he completed his 
first play in 1947. 

Adamov was a friend of Antonin Artaud’s during the last years 
of that extraordinary man’s life, and his conception of the theatre 
has numerous points of contact with the theories of the author of 
Le Thédtre et son doubie. One of Artaud’s last writings, in 1947, 
the year before his death, was an appreciation of Adamov’s shatter- 
ing autobiographical essay L’Aveu; in Artaud’s text, two of the most 
extreme victims of the twentieth-century malady of alienation con- 
front one another before the horrified gaze of the reader.° Adamov 
published a remarkable “Introduction a Antonin Artaud” in the 
magazine Paru in April 1947, and to the special Artaud number of 
the poetry review K in June 1948, three months after Artaud’s death, 
he contributed a brief, but perceptive, essay intitled “L’CEuvre in- 
définissable d’Antonin Artaud.” Both these articles reveal Adamov’s 


‘Personal letter from Adamov, dated July 28, 1953. 

*These biographical details were kindly furnished by Adamov in the letter 
referred to in Note 4. 

*L’Aveu, written in 1938-1943, was published in Paris in 1946 by the Editions 
du Sagittaire. Cf. Antonin Artaud, “L’Intempestive Mort et «l’Aveu» d’Arthur 
Adamov,” in Cahiers de la Pléiade, N° 2 (avril 1947), pp. 138-140. 
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admiration for Artaud’s ideas on the theatre, and many of these 
ideas bear fruit in Adamov’s plays. 

Like most dramatists who attempt to bring new forms to the 
theatre, Adamov has found mostly closed doors. Praise and en- 
couragement to keep up the struggle were freely offered, but for a 
long time no stage seemed ready for these remarkable but discon- 
certing works. Tired of waiting, Adamov early in 1950 managed to 
publish his first two plays, La Parodie (1947) and L’Invasion (1949), 
in a single volume preceded by a letter from Gide, by “témoignages” 
from René Char, Jacques Prévert, Henri Thomas, Jacques Lemar- 
chand, Jean Vilar, and Roger Blin, and by a preface in which the 
author briefly states his personal conception of the theatre and em- 
phasizes his conviction that his plays, more than most, lose their 
raison d’étre and their efficacy if they are not enacted on the stage. 

Finally on November 11, 1950, La grande et la petite maneuvre, 
Adamov’s third play, was created at the Théatre des Noctambules 
in Paris by Jean-Marie Serreau, one of the most brilliant and de- 
voted workers in the contemporary avant-garde theatre, with Roger 
Blin in the principal role. Three days later, Vilar staged L’/nvasion 
at the Studio des Champs-Elysees. La Parodie did not reach the 
stage until June 1952, at the Théatre de Lancry, with Roger Blin 
as both metteur-en-scéne and a principal actor. Since that date, 
four other Adamov plays have been produced by small art theatres 
in Paris and Lyon, with Serreau, Jacques Mauclair, and Roger Plan- 
chon as metteurs-en-scéne. For the present, it seems, Adamov must 
depend entirely upon the little theatres of the avant-garde for per- 
formances of his plays. Sometimes such productions are brilliant 
artistic successes, but in France, as elsewhere, avant-garde theatres 
lead a precarious existence, hampered by inadequate resources of 
everything but courage and the spirit of adventure, and they reach 
only a narrow segment of the public. 

It would be vain to outline the “plot” of an Adamov play or 
analyze the “psychology” of the characters, for these terms—at least 
in their conventional meanings—simply do not apply to the “univers 
créé” which Adamov brings to the theatre. Even the complete printed 
texts of the plays, with the detailed notes on mise-en-scéne, are more 
like musical scores than traditional “literary” or “psychological” 
dramas; they can be “read” by anyone with the necessary skill and 
imagination, but they cannot be fully grasped apart from actual 
performance. All that can be undertaken here is to suggest the 
themes of the plays, evoke something of their atmosphere, and note 
some of the means Adamov employs to fill the physical space of 
the stage with his autonomous, created world of action. 

In La Parodie, with its brief prologue and twelve rapid scenes, 
we are in the anonymous “waste land” of a contemporary European 
city. Throughout the play, in the background, are the sights and 
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sounds of repressive measures which are being taken against “dis- 
order” —whistles, the roar of motorcars, police sirens, sudden flashes 
of light from headlights, etc. Against this disturbing, police-state 
background, we get glimpses of a public square, a dance hall, a 
hotel lobby, a newspaper office, several street scenes, a prison cell, 
etc., and we encounter a variety of characters in whom we find the 
absurd, the tender, the grotesque, the naive. There is no “story”’— 
these people meet, engage in various activities, speak to one another 
with apparent conviction, suffer or laugh; there is no order or 
coherence in their world or their lives, only solitude and the absurd, 
This play is, of course, the parody of meaningful human life; when 
it is Over, We may suspect that we too are living just such a parody. 

The characters in Adamov’s first play have a kind of fixed, 
mechanical rigidity in bearing, action, and speech, which is main- 
tained throughout and which manifests literally the pathetic absurdity 
of their fate. They meet without really seeing one another, they 
speak but their language remains opaque, even to themselves. Every- 
thing is rendered directly, by the use of the specific, non-verbal 
“language” of the theatre; in La Parodie we can see for once, as 
Adamov remarked on the eve of the first performance, “the 
characters of a play act in keeping with their real situation, exposing 
before everyone’s eyes the shrieking spectacle of their blindness.’ 

L’Invasion might be called “la piece de la fidélité absurde.”* For 
the heterogeneous little group of people brought together in the 
promiscuity of a single room, the room itself encumbered with too 
much furniture and with disorderly piles of manuscript, the most op- 
pressive presence is an absence—that of the author, now dead, of 
these countless manuscript sheets, with their almost illegible mark- 
ings. Do these papers contain a vital, irreplaceable message of salva- 
tion for humanity? Or is the effort of those characters who are seek- 
ing to decipher a message based upon a pathetic illusion? There is 
no answer to this question, and one recalls Kafka’s The Castle, in 
which K. carries on an endless, frustrating quest for something which 
remains elusive and enigmatic. 

The characters in L’/nvasion suffer, like those in La Parodie, from 
solitude and the failure of communication; they talk, they struggle, 
but their language, like their lives, remains opaque. Disorder, made 
manifest by their physical presence in the narrow space of the in- 
creasingly crowded stage, invades their thoughts, their lives; it over- 
comes their ineffectual means of defense. In the end the voluminous 
manuscript, with the enigma of its message still unsolved, is torn 
into pieces by the one who had given all his strength to the effort 
of deciphering it; while this man withdraws into a lonely death (ap- 


"Cf. Arts-Spectacles, 29 mai-4 juin 1952. 
‘Jacques Lemarchand’s suggestion in Adamov, La Parodie, L’Invasion, p. 15. 
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parently suicide), the torn pieces of the manuscript are scattered 
about the room in a child’s heedless play. 

The “invasion” of the title is an ambiguous term: it refers to the 
infiltration of “disorder” in the lives of the characters, but also, 
no doubt, to the influence of the idea that the manuscript left by a 
man now dead might contain a meaning for the living, if only it 
could be deciphered. But in the action of the play, the disorder 
gradually encroaches on this other “invasion.” Indeed, one may 
wonder at the end, was not the manuscript, with its enigma, simply 
another manifestation, or even the agent, of the all-pervasive dis- 
order? For in Adamov’s world, solitude and disorder are the rule, 
and “it is not man’s lot to find the road that would lead him to 
the goal.”® 

La grande et la petite manewuvre (1950), like La Parodie, takes 
place in the nightmarish atmosphere of a contemporary police-state 
city. Here the disorder and brutality are in sharper focus, for the 
conflict between revolutionary action and dictatorial repressive meas- 
ures comes close to the center of the stage. Yet this is no political 
play; we are not asked to take sides as betwen the brutal agents of 
authority and the platitude-mouthing revolutionary who sacrifices 
human sympathy to blind party discipline. The word ‘“manceuvre” 
in the title has, Adamov remarks, a “double sens militaire et psycho- 
logique.”'” The real protagonist of the play is caught in “la petite 
maneeuvre,” that is, the political and social disorder of the day; but 
above all, he is caught—like the rest of us—in “la grande manceuvre,” 
this is, the human condition itself. He is a kind of sacrificial victim, 
crushed under the weight of total guilt and total innocence, beset 
by nameless fears, tormented by vain longings for lucid order and 
for pure love. In the play, this man’s inner dispossession is given 
direct, material expression in the progressive physical mutilation 
which he suffers. Even in love, he is a victim, for the seemingly 
compassionate woman who promises to love him and help him 
recover becomes the sadistic instrument of his final undoing. The 
world of this play is like the world of ancient tragedy, for some of 
the characters seem to be agents of an implacable, cosmic malev- 
olence, while others are victims. In the end, however, all are victims, 
for as a character remarks in Camus’s L’Etranger, “there is no way 
out.” 

Of all Adamov’s plays, La grande et la petite manewuvre comes 
the closest, perhaps, to the author’s idea of a modern theatre which, 
by its firmness and clarity, its force and immediacy, would constitute 
an autonomous art in which every element contributes to the total 
effect. From the rhythmic handclapping in the darkness and the 


* Adamov, L’Aveu, p. 10. 
* Adamov’s letter of July 28, 1953. 
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derisive brutality of the policemen at the beginning to the mocking 
laughter of Erna as she pushes the armless, legless protagonist in his 
wheelchair out into the violence of the street at the end, the ten 
scenes of this play move with the irrational but relentless efficiency 
of the machine in Kafka’s Penal Colony. In La grande et la petite 
maneuvre, as in Adamov’s other works, there are no lyric outbursts, 
no psychological probings, no metaphysical disquisitions. This theatre 
is characterized by a kind of rigor in the dramatic progression, by 
the refusal of rhetorical embellishments, by a certain pure and naked 
violence rendered in action and in the simple language of everyday 
life stripped only of its triviality and surface “realism.” The result 
is a kind of “poésie de théatre” (radically different from Cocteau’s! ) 
which is essentially non-verbal, or at least, not merely verbal, for 
as Adamov remarks, “when language is caught up in the rhythm of 
the body become autonomous, the most usual and everyday con- 
versations acquire a power which might, if one wished, be called 
poetry, and which I shall be satisfied to pronounce efficacious.” 
It is the poetry of pure action, a kind of functional poetry which it 
would be difficult to find elsewhere in the contemporary theatre, but 
which has analogies, perhaps, with some of Chirico’s early paintings 
or with certain pages of Roussel. 

In Le Professeur Taranne (1951),'* we have the direct, dramatic 
revelation of a man unable to live up to the public role which has 
fallen to his lot. This university professor, whose reputation as a 
great savant is usurped, tries to conceal his personal insufficiency 
by imitating another man and plagiarizing the genuine scholar’s work, 
but he lives in morbid terror of being exposed. This fear of exposure 
has preyed on his mind to the point of unbalancing his reason; his 
obsession drives him to expose himself in the most literal way, by 
taking off his clothes in public, to the great dismay of all. 

Who is Taranne? What manner of man is he when the mask 
drops? These are the questions posed by the action of the play. 
Adamov does not give us a psychological “study,” but rather the 
representation in action of the protagonist’s fears and conflicts. Only 
at the end, on reflexion, do we fully realize the anguish of the man 
who must ask such questions of himself, the man who has become 
a mythomane in his effort to avoid full awareness of the gap between 
the role he attempts to play and his own mediocrity. Like La grande 
et la petite manceuvre, this play is the drama of a man’s inner dis- 
possession, made manifest by Professor Taranne’s compulsive drive 
to expose himself physically through morbid fear that others will 
expose his intellectual and moral fraud. 


"La Parodie, L’Invasion, “Avertissement,” p. 23. 


"First performed March 18, 1953, at the Théatre de La Comédie, Lyons, 
under the direction of Roger Planchon. 
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The title of Tous contre tous (1952)'* suggests the stark horror 
of Adamov’s fictional world, in which even the consolations which 
people find in human love and fraternity have little place. More than 
any of the other plays, this one is directly involved in the political 
and human tragedy of our time. Here the inhuman reigns supreme, 
as the totalitarian government exercises its senseless tyranny, revers- 
ing its “line” whenever it chooses, destroying every vestige of human 
feeling and dignity in the majority of the people, maintaining its 
absolute authority through the use of “scientific” propaganda tech- 
niques supported by ruthless power. This oppressive totalitarian 
regime is never shown in any of its leaders, but only through the 
omnipresent radio loudspeakers which control mass emotions, and 
in the sadistic brutality of policemen and vigilantes. 

If we get occasional glimpses of human love, self-respect, and even 
individual revolt against the inhuman, these things serve primarily 
to measure the inhumanity of this nightmare world in which men 
are set against one another, in which every notion of fraternity, 
freedom, and love is systematically destroyed by mutual fear and 
suspicion in a reign of terror that it would have been difficult to 
imagine, doubtless, before our contemporary “univers concentra- 
tionnaire.” Tous contre tous, like Adamov’s other plays, is a play 
about victims. Here there is a new note of courage and energy, 
however, for several of the victims transcend the passive, masochistic, 
Kafkaesque attitude of the protagonist of La grande et la petite 
maneuvre by the manner in which they meet death. There are no 
speeches on revolt or human dignity or love here, but there are 
simple actions which are directly meaningful in the total context 
of the play. For the first time, at the end of Tous contre tous, there 
is a very faint glimmer of light, there is a bit of pure air that we 
can breathe. 

All of Adamov’s plays to date’* rest upon the author’s poignant 
apprehension of man’s solitude and on his deep-seated feeling that 
“whatever he undertakes, man runs head on into the impossible,” 
that “there is . . . no remedy for anything except for bagatelles.”* 
But the word “solitude” is never spoken in the plays, there are no 
disquisitions on metaphysics, no discursive conclusions. Everything 
is directly rendered in movement, gesture, sounds, objects, and in 
words which, as in our own lives, are but imperfect vehicles for 


First performed April 14, 1953, in the Tuesday series of the Théatre de 
I’CEuvre, under the direction of Jean-Marie Serreau. 

“Since I have not seen Le Sens de la marche and Comme nous avons été 
on the stage and these two plays have not yet been published, I am, of 
course, omitting them from my discussion. What I have been able to learn 
of these plays, however, indicates that they project essentially the same vision 
of the world as Adamov’s other five plays. 


“ T’Aveu, p. 9 and p. 16, footnote. 
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communication. These things fill the physical space of the theatre 
and are grasped by the spectator through his “histrionic sensibility” 
and his imagination; they operate simultaneously to produce an 
autonomous “univers créé” which has the immediacy of plastic forms 
or of music. 

This created world of the play may ultimately be related to certain 
underlying metaphysical intuitions or concepts, but the discursive 
mind is not called upon while we are responding to the action on 
the stage. Adamov—whose two essays on Artaud have already been 
cited as evidence of his commitment to the idea of the theatre pro- 
posed in Le Thédtre et son double—seems in all his plays to be 
attempting to carry out the precepts expressed in the “first mani- 
festo” of “le théatre de la cruauté”: 

This is not a matter of extinguishing the audience with tran- 
scendental cosmic preoccupations. That there are deeply hid 
keys to thought and action enabling one to interpret the 
whole performance is in general no affair of the spectator’s, 
who takes no interest in them. But they must be there, 
nevertheless; and that is our affair.'® 


One may feel, however, that in spite of his idea of the theatre as 
action literally expressed, Adamov’s metaphysical “keys” are some- 
times a bit too much in evidence and that they unlock a narrow 
domain which has been too often explored in our age, a dark, 
Kafkaesque tunnel which may prove to be a blind alley unless 
Adamov, whose gifts as a dramatist are outstanding, can find a way 
of widening or breaking out of the narrow passage. It is undoubtedly 
true, as Jean Duvignaud recently remarked in the Nouvelle Nouvelle 
Revue Francaise, that the influence of Artaud’s “théatre de la 
cruauté” has, to some extent, protected Adamov from the tempta- 
tion and the risk which Kafka’s “schémas” have always represented 
for him. But the temptation does not appear to have been completely 
vanquished, so far, even though Adamov is not unaware of the risk 
which Kafka and certain metaphysical preoccupations represent for 
his idea of the theatre. He is sensitive to criticism on this score; 
for how else can one explain his outburst at the first performance of 
Tous contre tous in April 1953?** 


“Antonin Artaud, Le Thédtre et son double, Gallimard, Paris, c. 1938, p. 99 
(1944 printing). 

‘As quoted by Renée Saurel in a review of this play in Les Temps modernes 
for June 1953, Adamov made an _ introductory speech in which he 
declared: “Talk, if you must, of the absurdity of the universe. But for God's 
sake give me a rest from Kafka. And from metaphysics. Nobody is waiting 
for Godot in Tous contre tous. And don’t mention the problem play either. 
That’s the antithesis of the theatre.” Godot, of course, is the mysterious 
personage who never appears in Samuel Beckett's En attendant Godot, the 
most successful avant-garde play of recent years in France. 
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The precursors whom Adamov admits, besides Artaud (and per- 
haps Mallarmé for his neglected but suggestive “Crayonné au 
théatre”), are all playwrights who grasped and gave material expres- 
sion to the idea of the theatre as an autonomous art inseparable 
from the physical space of the stage: Kleist (whose Prince of Hom- 
burg has been successfully produced by Vilar’s Théatre National 
Populaire), Biichner, Strindberg, and Pirandello. One could also 
find parallels for Adamov’s theatre in some of the experiments of the 
Dadaists and the Surrealists, perhaps, and above all in the Expres- 
sionist theatre of Germany. It is curious that Adamov, who owes 
almost nothing to the French tradition, seems on the way to giving 
his adopted country a truly modern theatre for the first time. 

One looks in vain for signs of this autonomous art of the theatre 
in the works of the playwrights who have held the attention of the 
public during the first half of our century. Adamov may not succeed 
in accomplishing the revolution which Artaud called for more than 
twenty years ago, for he must struggle against great odds—personal 
(see L’Aveu) and public. But in several of his plays, he has begun 
to chart the course which this revolution may follow, and he has 
already gone a long way toward making it a reality. 
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Theatre in a Mirror: Anouilh 


Nous avons détruit, dans nos étranges cceurs, l'amour de la 
vie—et c’est bien en réalité que nous sommes devenus nos 
ames! Accepter désormais de vivre ne serait plus qu’un 
sacrilége envers nous-mémes.—Villiers, A xél. 


The theatre is an alienated genre. It is easy, in the case of a poem, 
and even in the case of a novel, to distinguish between the work 
being written and the work being read. But in the case of a play, 
writing and reading are subordinated to what is specifically theatrical: 
the performance. The activity of the writer looks for its realization 
in the activity of the actor, which in turn looks for its realization 
in the spectator. Reciprocally: the spectator is supposed to be 
possessed (in French dramatic jargon: empoigné) by the actor who 
is supposed to be possessed by his text. 


The theatre cannot afford wholly to abandon the concept of 
imitation or representation for that of creation. Poetry gives to reality 
a language which it has not. A play uses a language which men 
already have. Rather than organize reality symbolically into a world, 
the play has to respect the human anti-world. The theatre is alienated 
by its material. 


Witness some of the clichés which are still used in dramatic 
criticism. A painter was able to retort to a disappointed voyeur 
that what he was looking at was a picture, not a woman. But the 
dramatic critic will still laud a play for giving the spectator, a voyeur 
with a good conscience, the illusion of dealing with “flesh-and-blood 
men and women,” for being “true to life,” or, in a more sophisticated 
fashion, for “being more true than the truth.” If the playwright has 
tried to force a cosmic organization on the human anti-world which 
is his material, he will be rebuked for turning his characters into 
puppets and his play into a thesis. It is not only artifice that a play 
should conceal; in so far as it is performed, it should even deny its 
nature as a work of art. 

In so far as they watch the play within the play, the characters 
in Hamlet see and are not seen. They are no longer alienated by the 
spectator, they themselves are spectators. But this is not to escape 
the theatrical dream; it is only to be possessed by the characters of 
the play within the play. Hamlet shows to the queen and king what 
they “really are,” and he intends to use the performance itself as 
a means of persuasion: far from being catharsis, the theatre is in- 
tended as a drug. 
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Mallarmé saw the theatre as a substitute for a church: “lien 
absolu.”” We are dealing with an esthetic, rather than theological, 
Platonism, with the morals of the esthete rather than with the morals 
of the priest. The person will find not only meaning, but being itself, 
in the persona. What was supposed to be an image becomes a model. 
What goes for the spectator of the play within the play also goes 
for the spectator of the play. The appearance has exchanged roles 
with reality. The lie which fed on “real life” has become the truth 
of life: “All the world’s a stage.” The alienated becomes alienating. 
The character whose existence was verified and justified by the 
spectator becomes the justification and verification of the spectator’s 
existence. 

A naive tradition discusses bad and good models. But it is the 
very notion of the model which is at stake. For the words model, 
persona, spell inauthenticity and authenticity (or integrity) is the 
most appealing value in this romantic age. It was a quest for authen- 
ticity which brought about the modern crisis of literature, a fruitful 
crisis for the poet and even the novelist. The crisis has been less 
conspicuous but perhaps more serious in the theatre. Despite Piran- 
dello, it may not have reached its peak yet. 

The modern French theatre offers signicant examples of a reflexive 
theatre, of a theatre which, more or less consciously, calls its own 
existence into question. The theatre thrives on possession, on the 
eagerness with which a “real” person transforms a persona into a 
person and expects the persona to justify and verify his existence. 
How can the theatre avoid this exploitation without destroying itself? 
In several plays Anouilh raises the question in an anxious, helpless 
manner. 

Anouilh often takes pains to remind the spectator that the charac- 
ters in the play are personae, not persons. In Antigone, the Prologue 
presents the play as a play. The characters will have to “play their 
part.” Anouilh shows a preference for social situations in which the 
part has absorbed the reality: idle bourgeois, actors, strolling players. 
The device of the play within the play is presented in such a way 
that the boundary with the play itself is effaced: thus the whole 
fabric of the play is infected. 

In Le Rendez-vous de Senlis, two professional actors are hired 
to play the parts of mother and father. But it is in fact the legal 
mother and father who will play their own parts. In La Répétition, 
the protagonists fall in love through playing Marivaux. The play of 
Marivaux thus appears as a rehearsal for the play of Anouilh. In 
L’Invitation au chateau and in Léocadia, the plot is contrived within 
the play. After playing Léocadia, the heroine is allowed “to be 
herself,” but this only means playing the part written by Anouilh. 
The most elegant presentation of the device may be found in Eury- 
dice. Vincent says to Eurydice’s mother: “There is on the earth 
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one holy, sublime thing, the union of these two beings so imperfect 
and so horrible”; and a few lines below: “It is I who have lived, 
not a contrived character created by my pride and ennui.” This 
eulogy of love and this opposition between dream and reality are 
generally used by the theatre to hide its own unreality. The spectator 
is supposed to be taken in: how can someone who speaks about Love 
with a capital letter, who is able to distinguish between dream and 
reality, not be real? But this time, the spectator will be brutally 
awakened: Eurydice’s mother recognizes quotations from Musset. 
The remarks about dream and reality occurred within a dream. When 
the second generation, Eurydice and Orpheus, improvise their own 
love duet, the spectator has been warned: what they are reciting 
may not be Musset, but it is most certainly Anouilh. 

And this, in the last analysis, under the usual talk about love, life 
and death, is the plight of Anouilh’s characters: whether they play 
“child” or “adult,” “wild” or “tame,” they cannot leap beyond the 
limits of the play, of the dream which is the stuff they are made of; 
whatever they do, they remain the characters of Anouilh. 


Time and space are our reality: past, future and the actuality of 
things. It is in relation to other people that we may have to play a 
role, to assume the unreality of stage characters. The actuality of 
things is denied to the persona. The theatre is an “absolute place,” 
in which things are but props. The character exists only in relation 
to other characters. When we read a poem or even a novel, we feel 
the existence of things behind the descriptions and images, behind 
this symbolical appropriation of reality. Not so when we watch a play. 

The past gives us reality: in so far as we are, we are what we 
have been. The dramatis personae have a past only in so far as it 
is told, as it is projected into the other personae. Their past as well 
as their present is alienated. Thus, in La Sauvage: Thérése wants to 
be faithful to her past, but she has to see it in the character of her 
father. When she wants to oppose her “reality” to that of her fiancé, 
she opposes her father to her fiancé’s mother, she makes her father 
play and overplay her past. The impossibility of disposing of one’s 
past is also exemplified by Eurydice. She succumbs to the meaning 
which the other characters give her past. Hence the role played by 
the family, in particular the parents, in Anouilh’s plays. Superficially, 
the parents are a burden because they are always presented by 
Anouilh as “bad.” But, beneath this conventional “badness,” the 
parents are fundamentally bad because they are the alienated past 
of the persona. They maintain the persona in a possessed condition 
even beyond the time limits of the play. 

The subject is perhaps best treated in Le Voyageur sans bagage. 
The hero is suffering from amnesia. The members of a family are 
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eager to recognize him as a son who has disappeared. He knows that 
they are not mistaken, yet he refuses to recognize himself in the 
portrait that they have composed for him. The superficial reason, 
the reason within the play, is that he has changed. The fundamental 
reason, which calls the theatre into question, is that he cannot coin- 
cide with the persona into which the others have transformed his 
past. He refuses it. The character has refused to be himself, but the 
theatre was the stuff of which this “self” was made. The character 
has chosen inauthenticity with regard to the other characters, to the 
spectator. What he has chosen to escape is the nightmare of the 
theatre, an escape which cannot be achieved until he ceases to be 
a character, until the play ends. The malaise which the dénouement 
has produced in certain critics is due to the unwillingness of the 
spectator to awake from the theatrical dream. The character escapes 
the grasp not only of the other characters, but also of the spectator. 

A persona has no future, it is provided at best with a destiny. 
The Greek classic theatre, the French classic theatre took advantage 
of a mechanistic outlook: metaphysical or psychological, moira or 
caractére. Bergson’s objective definition of the comic as du méca- 
nique plaqué sur du vivant also goes for the tragic. Destiny, the 
theatrical embellishment of determinism, is the truth of “unreal” 
life, of possessed life, hence of the theatre. 

In Anouilh’s Antigone, an uneasy romantic irony is applied to the 
classic myth. The Prologue tells the spectator what is going to hap- 
pen. The Chorus presents the tragedy as a clean, well-oiled machine. 
Now the spectator cannot take the Chorus seriously as an oracle 
of the gods, of the moira. The theatrical metaphors which the Chorus 
uses to outline the destiny of the personae are more than metaphors. 
The god who dictates the destiny of the characters is the dramatist 
and the Chorus stands for Anouilh. Anouilh undermines the thea- 
trical illusion, the sacred drug of the myth, by putting himself on the 
stage. 

The play reveals a conflict between dramatist and persona. In the 
words of the Chorus, the dramatist tries to find a certain artistic 
purity in the tragic genre. It will be the purity of inhuman necessity: 
“tragedy is clean.” The personae are despoiled of their pretension 
to represent the spontaneity of life; they are nailed to a part, they 
are cogs in a machine: “Her name is Antigone and she will have to 
play her role to the end.” 

Let us turn from Anouilh to Antigone. Before the play, when she 
had not yet been reduced to a persona, her “purity” was the poetic 
purity of the child, that of a cosmic rather than a human being. Her 
first pilgrimage was neither a religious rite nor a theatrical “act”; 
it was a poetic game. Antigone was real and she was pure because 
she was dealing with things, not men. But now she has entered the 
unreality of the play, the anti-world of interhuman relations. As she 
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speaks first with the nurse, then with her sister, then with the fiancé, 
she becomes a persona. She said she loved life; but the theatre has 
taken hold of her; in order to live as persona, shé’ must die to real 
life.* 

Symbolic of this death is her second pilgrimage. This time, she 
does not have her toy shovel. This time, her action is not a poetic 
game, but a theatrical “act.” She has chosen the alienation of the 
actress. Sophocles’ Antigone was supposed to have chosen religious 
possession. Anouilh’s Antigone apes Sophocles’ Antigone, thus break- 
ing the unwholesome spell of the sacred. 

In his Jean Anouilh, H. Gignoux confesses that he does not relish 
this caricatural effect. His concept of morals is apparently based 
on divine laws, that is, on possession, and he prefers a tragedy which 
acts as drug rather than purge. From the point of view we have 
adopted, much of the value of Anouilh’s play lies in the irony which 
he applies to the classic myth. 

The Chorus rejoices over Antigone’s theatrical repetition of her 
action. She can no longer escape: “Now, she will be able to be her- 
self,” that is, since we are within the theatrical dream herself as 
persona. The Chorus has presented his view of theatrical purity: the 
persona is a cog in a machine. As for Antigone herself, her vision of 
theatrical purity can be but that of the “pure heroine.” The play 
ruins these two hopes of finding purity within the theatre. 

The development of the play bears no resemblance to the silent, 
precise working of a machine. Whether the Chorus likes it or not, 
a tragedy is words, words, words, rhetoric piled on rhetoric. And, 
at any moment, we are made to feel that Antigone could very easily 
escape her fate. 

We are thus rejected toward the point of view of the persona. 
The fate of Antigone depends upon herself. Yet, as a tragic character, 
she tries to deny this responsibility. Her purity as a heroine depends 


'The passage from poetic game to theatrical acting is even more deftly 
presented in L’Alouette, which is a better, richer second version of Antigone. 
As a solitary shepherdess, Jeanne was still in control of her visions. It was 
not a case of religious possession. Jeanne was merely telling herself a poetic 
fairy tale: she was sitting by l’arbre aux fées and when she is asked to act 
the scene, she is ready to assume the role of the angelic voice. The poetic 
dream was not alienating, for the child was the author, the actor and the 
spectator. Yet it was a departure from reality which permitted the deteriora- 
tion into a theatrical dream. The entrance of Jeanne into the social anti- 
world turns her poetic game into religious acting: she has to play the role 
of Joan of Arc. Anouilh has made this transformation plainer in L’Alouette 
than in Antigone through the device of the play within the play. Not only 
has Jeanne had to play her role, but she has to play it again at her trial. 
This is theatrical alienation raised to the second power. The. cathartic in- 
tention is made plainly obvious through the fact that this time Jeanne’s 
religious possession is bitterly contested by the other characters. She no 
longer has a monopoly on dream. 
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on alienation. Thus, at the beginning of her discussion with Creon, 
she recites her Sophoclean lesson. Unfortunately, one of the guards 
has already likened her to an exhibitionist. And Creon correctly 
diagnoses a case of tragic hybris. Antigone longed to play the bril- 
liant role of the daughter of Oedipus: “You wanted a téte-d-téte 
with destiny and death”; “Polynices was but a pretext.” 

Thus exposed as a persona, Antigone tries to return from the 
theatre to reality. She asserts that her action was meant for no one 
but for herself. She denies possession. But it is too late. The theatri- 
cal repetition has effaced what could be poetically authentic in her 
action. After a moment of hesitation, Antigone steps back into the 
role of the heroine, for fear Creon should steal the show: “I am a 
queen.” She did not want “to be touched,” but as a persona, she 
was at the mercy of the other personae. 

“I no longer know why I die.” The reasons within the play, the 
“noble” reasons, have been dismissed. Antigone dies because she 
chose to be the heroine of a tragedy. The dénouement is but the 
recognition of an already accomplished fact: to live as a persona is 
to die to “real” life. In the case of Antigone, however, extenuating 
circumstances could be pleaded. She played her role so badly that 
it became a cathartic caricature. But the Chorus had prepared his 
final speech. He was not to be denied; and he was probably glad 
to put an end to a show which had ridiculed his concept of tragedy. 

The theatre of Anouilh is said to be dominated by a pessimistic 
outlook on life. This common judgment is valid only if the persona 
is assumed to be an adequate image of the person. It is not valid 
insofar as the theatre, the persona call themselves into question. 
Whatever the personal philosophy of Anouilh, if any, may be, the 
pessimistic color of his plays bears on the theatre, not on life, at 
least not on “real” life (since life can take the theatre as a model 
and thus become unreal, possessed). 

The case is not clear-cut. Anouilh has somehow to maintain the 
theatrical illusion. In some of his plays, generally piéces roses or 
brillantes, no rupture is indicated between theatre and “real” life. 
The hero leaves the stage alive, which tends to confirm the illusion 
that the persona is a person. In Le Voyageur sans bagage, the hero 
rejects the theatrical past which the other characters have tried to 
impose on him and is supposed to find a life of innocence in the 
company of a little boy. The persona is seen as a person since the 
play, thanks to the little boy, suddenly appears as a nightmare from 
which. the hero awakens. In other plays, however, Anouilh does 
not let his persona off so easily. Outside the play, the persona can 
but be dead. There is no little boy conveniently set beyond the reach 
of the theatrical myth. 

Antigone presents these two relations of the theatre to life. There 
is no rupture, at the beginning of the play, between Antigone’s action 
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and the theatrical repetition. There is a break at the end: Antigone 
chooses to remain a persona and thus chooses death. 

The gratuitousness of the theatrical dénouement, its fundamental 
inauthenticity are bravely presented in L’Alouette. The dreaming 
spectator was ready for a gripping dénouement. But the scene of 
§t. Joan at the stake at Rouen is suddenly whisked away and the 
scene of the coronation at Rheims is substituted for it. This is not 
a passage from the theatrical dream to real life: historically, the 
stake at Rouen is the “true” dénouement. The master stroke consists 
in substituting as a “real” ending the dream within the dream for 
the dream itself. The play could give to the spectator the illusion of 
reality by putting an end to the play within the play. But it is the 
play within the play which meaningfully supplants the play. 

This dénouement may be interpreted as an obliteration of the 
theatrical dream in another way. It may be interpreted as an obli- 
teration not only of the play but of the play within the play too, 
as a return to the poetic game of the child Jeanne, to her vision of 
the coronation: the other characters are only props, the obedient 
creatures of the game of the child. The spectator is thus robbed of 
his own dream, as certain uneasy comments on the play would seem 
to indicate. 

Anouilh is not the only dramatist who has used the theatre to 
expose what may be unreal and inauthentic in life. The characters 
of Sartre, of example, also try to escape the possession which is 
their lot. Sartre’s intention is even clearer than Anouilh’s. Yet his 
criticism of theatrical bad faith is not so far-reaching as Anouilh’s, 
even though it is more deliberate. For the authenticity which Sartre 
sets up as an ideal is not the poetic “purity” of Anouilh. Sartre’s 
morals are ethical, not poetic. They concern interhuman relations, 
in which a certain amount of theatricality in unavoidable. Sartre’s 
morals can but aim at a compromise between the for-self and the 
for-others. 

The romantic purity to which Anouilh alludes is more exacting.” 
It can perhaps be found in man’s relation to the world, not in man’s 
relation to man. It is the purity of the physicist, of the craftsman, 
of the artist (but not of the dramatist). It requires the elimination 
of the other as such. In Anouilh’s theatre, the theatre aspires to 
commit suicide. 


“Anouilh, however, is changing or, at least, his palette is becoming richer. 
Though the ideal of romantic, narcissistic purity can still be felt, it is now 
challenged by a more “adult” humanistic trend which brings Anouilh nearer 
to Sartre, or at least to Camus. This is noticeable in L’Alouette, a play 
whose wealth and complexity, exceptional in the theatre of Anouilh, may 
be intended to rival Sartre’s Le Diable et le bon Dieu. Social contact is not 
described as so necessarily alienating. The main enemy is religious fanaticism 
and hypocrisy. This trend may indicate an effort to find authenticity within 
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The dramatic critic may confine himself to a technical analysis; most 
of the time, however, he will try to find a human meaning and he 
will launch into psychological and moral considerations. These ques- 
tions necessarily involve a discussion of the status of the theatre 
with regard to life; yet the dramatic critic frequently seems to be 
talking in his sleep, under the spell of the theatrical dream. The 
concept of the catharsis has been forgotten. The alienation, the pos- 
session, the irresponsibility of the persona are accepted as moral 
values. The mask becomes a model. 

A moral theatre can but be negative, critical, pessimistic, carica- 
tural. For the theatre can successfully represent life only in so far 
as life is theatrica!: unreal and possessed. 


The role, an ethical intention which, in my opinion, can but defeat its own 
purpose. It is only negatively, as an emetic or cathartic, that the theatre 
can have a moral value. The conversion of Goetz to (Sartrean) authenticity 
at the end of Le Diable et le bon Dieu disqualifies itself since it occurs within 
the same theatrical fiction as Goetz’s former religious acting. As for the 
ideal of human brotherhood which is affirmed in L’Alouette, the only ap- 
plication that Anouilh suggests is the comradeship between children (con- 
veniently purified in retrospect) rather than “adult” social relations. Which 
still means a self-condemnation of the theatre and makes Anouilh’s evolu- 
tion so far rather insignificant. 
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Georges Neveux: 
A Theatre of Adventure 


“As far back as I can remember, I find the desire, the need to write 
plays and poems, poems especially.” When Georges Neveux appeared 
on the literary scene in 1929 it seemed that he was about to fulfil 
his desire. His book of poems, La Beauté du Diable, was closely 
followed by a play, Juliette ou la clé des songes, written in 1927 
and whose production in 1930 caused a certain stir in the avant- 
garde world of the theatre. But during the next decade, though 
Neveux was closely linked to the theatrical world as secretary for 
Jouvet’s Athénée, he remained silent. Le Voyage de Thésée in 1943 
marked his return to the theatre. Since then, with the exception of 
one volume of verse, Proverbiales (1950), Georges Neveux has 
shared his not inconsiderable activity between the movies and the 
theatre, “the first because one must earn a living, the second because 
one must deserve to live.” The theatre has become his chosen medium. 
Plainte contre inconnu (1946), Ma Chance et ma Chanson, written 
in 1940 but produced only in 1949, Zamore (1935), Les Filles de 
la Rochelle, Contrebande, J’ai un beau chateau, bring to the theatre 
George Neveux’ individual universe, littke known perhaps but highly 
“theatrical” in the best sense of the word. 

During the decade of the forties, the names of Anouilh, Camus, 
Montherlant and Sartre dominated the “serious” theatre. Not a year 
passed that did not see a challenging new play fall like a ripe plum 
into the lap of the theatre-going public. Discussed, dissected, com- 
mented upon, studied in dramatic, political, philosophical terms, 
these plays have now lost much of their freshness. The “avant-garde” 
is attentive to other names; one is already tempted to distinguish a 
“generation of the fifties”: Beckett, Adamov, Ionesco have much in 
common, despite a great diversity in dramatic technique. Though 
Neveux’ theatre, like theirs, has its source in surrealism it is free 
from their disturbing distortions. Neveux’ “fantaisie” is always human; 
nowhere do we run into the curiously inhuman, amorphous, cruel 
or “absurd” situations which characterize the three younger drama- 
lists respectively. 

In a brief halt between these two generations one turns with a 
sigh of relief to a theatre which makes no claims: no claim to 
“engagement” of any kind, metaphysical, philosophical or political; 
no claim to being anything but theatre, a game played according to 
its own rules and patterns, on a stage, before a public. The stage, 
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as we shall sec, is an unusual one and the public is sometimes strange 
and disconcertingly attentive but the two are always there; the action 
takes place within that conventional space of time which stretches 
between the rise and fall of the curtain. It cannot be carried on 
beyond the stage nor fitted into any other context. Yet each play of 
Neveux’ proposes values of a much more enduring kind than those 
that sustain the sometimes delightful but generally short-lived theatre 
of entertainment. 

Neveux’ theatre is almost deliberately anti-tragic and completely 
closed to any specifically contemporary topics or issues. He deals 
almost only in love, life and death. Each one of his plays is in fact 
an adventure in life, love and death. In the true spirit of surrealism 
he never considers death otherwise than as a facet of life; life, on 
his stage, quite naturally encompasses the past, present and future; 
the dead, the living and the unborn; the subjective and objective 
worlds. Since all are present at once, they may appear simultaneous- 
ly on the stage or successively in any order: the future event in 
Zamore makes its appearance in the vicinity of the village inn of the 
“Mule noire” before the characters involved in it have arrived there; 
the dead, the living and the unborn meet and talk in Ma Chance et 
ma Chanson. The proportions and perspectives of the stage are thus 
changed. 

Neveux’ little human figures bravely make their way into a strange 
“décor” composed nonetheless of familiar objects and people. But 
these objects and people are endowed with singular capacities of 
metamorphosis. They change, perceptibly changing the characters’ 
relation to the situation in which they have ventured or merely wand- 
ered. Forces are at work—inner and outer forces—which have little 
to do with human reason, will or intent. “Fate, the gods, events,” 
as one character says, “all those forces which we do not see and 
which observe us” may stop observing and move on to the stage. 

Even when a play ends in murder, as in Zamore, or in suicide 
as in Plainte contre inconnu, the characters involved keep to the very 
end a disarming innocence, a naive good faith. They have been 
cast for this particular role in this particular event; they embody it, 
exactly as the actor on the stage plays his role while remaining 
distinct from the part he is playing. Like the actor they can both 
act the part and react to it, feel it in general human terms. What 
they convey is a sort of pure unadulterated human emotion which 
emanates from their responses as they spell out the invisible script 
prepared for them. This characteristic and the fantastic yet familiar 
circumstances through which they reach the final outcome of violent 
death remove the play from the zone of ethics or of rational inter- 
pretation. Zamore is, after all, a “tragédie bouffe” and Plainte contre 
inconnu might well carry the same label. Neveux’ theatre appeals, 
for its effects, to imagination, humour and emotion. It makes no 
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claim to realism; where except on the stage would we meet Zamore, 
a character so reminiscent of a gentle and unfortunate Pierrot, or 
the various members—all dead—of Marceline’s family who emerge 
into life not in the guise of ghosts of spirits, but like a set of com- 
media dell’arte characters, and where, except on the stage, could 
one so easily cross the boundaries of life and death? 

Neveux, it would seem, like one of his characters, “loves life and 
death, and loves them both at once.” He has no explicit theory of 
the drama, no precise “message” to deliver either through symbols 
or through the presentation of an exemplary action. The bitter 
existential revolt against man’s “absurd” condition is competely 
alien to him. In Plainte contre inconnu he reverses the basic 
existentialist theme, pointing to the “absurd” human refusal to ac- 
cept life, all of life, as it is given. One comes to wonder sometimes 
what claim the existentialist hero thinks he has to a life free from 
death, freedom, becoming and relativity, to a life free from “l’absurde” 
and one wonders, too, with whom or with what he is quarreling. 
Neveux indirectly comments upon the theme in Plainte contre in- 
connu: might not, he suggests, such freedom be equivalent to death? 

The spectacle of the simple, eternal human joys and frustrations, 
failures and successes touch Neveux who, besides, has his own poetic 
vision of human life. Formed in the climate of surrealism, as the 
techniques and themes in Juliette et la clé des songes clearly show, 
this vision is individualized by Neveux’ gentle wisdom and sensitive 
tenderness. Sometimes Neveux’ tenderness borders on sentimentality 
and his fantasy on playfulness. But, after all, he is writing plays, 
nothing but plays. He reminds one of Musset, and, at his best, he 
can capture something of the spirit in the lighter Shakespearian 
comedies. Neveux wrote the French adaptation of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream which was produced in Paris in 1945. In a sense, 
Ma Chance et ma Chanson is a more subdued, slightly melancholy 
Midsummer Night's Dream. 

Human happiness and unhappiness are not at issue in Neveux’ 
theatre. They, too, are bound inextricably together and are one with 
life. Ivan Karaoul, the one character in Neveux’ theatre who has 
“closed all his doors, all his windows” against unhappiness, ends 
by committing suicide, thereby simply recognizing his real plight 
for he, the model “happy man,” has, in fact, long since been spiritual- 
ly dead. Happiness and unhappiness together are the very climate of 
life bound to no definite human choice nor specific ethical code. 

Neveux’ theatre is concerned less with action than with adventure: 
very simple adventures like those of the two young people in Ma 
Chance et me Chanson who, in the one brief night allotted to them, 
realize their love, a double realization simultaneously inner and 
outer; more complex adventures like those of Theseus who follows 
out instructions to go to Athens, realizes there he will kill the king, 
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his father, a project he first makes his own; he then abandons his 
project and goes to fight the Minotaur, but through this complicated 
detour in the labyrinth of his fate he brings about the event in the 
making and in which he is involved: the death of Aegeus and the 
accession of Theseus to the throne of Athens; dream adventures 
which seem startingly real like Michel’s in Juliette ou la clé des 
songes; real and terrible adventures which develop like dreams: 
Charles Auguste’s and Zamore’s in Zamore. In Plainte contre in- 
connu the décor does not change physically nor show any signs of the 
metamorphoses which are characteristic of the other plays. The entire 
play takes place, for once, in one room. But the characters—and 
the spectators with them—have, in fact, taken a momentous journey 
from the spiritual confines of death back to life—a most sentimental- 
ly banal, almost Dickensian life—for one group; from life into death 
for Ivan Karaoul, the prosecutor, a strange enough adventure for 
that complacent gentleman at least. The “happy ending” for the 
plaintiffs in the play is quite sentimentally conventional; but after 
all this is theatre and we may well move from one convention to 
another; the one on which Neveux humorously chooses to build his 
dénouement has at least one advantage over the two his characters 
had chosen for themselves; it ends in life, not in death. 

The adventure begins for the characters when they walk on to the 
stage. The stage they enter is not an empty stage. It is already 
peopled by a strange array of semi-stock characters, designated by 
their functions: a fish-wife and bird seller, a laundress, a night 
watchman, a king and an old nurse, an innkeeper, etc. Others may 
make their appearance in the course of the play since all the space 
around is filled with watchful beings, who, like the audience in the 
theatre, are concentrating with uncanny intensity on what is taking 
place in the lighted centre of the stage. A whole village, a town 
even, are generally concerned in the “event,” held spell-bound until 
it is over. This is particularly emphasized in Zamore, but all Theseus’ 
words and acts, too, concern a public, the people of Athens or the 
tense, observing citizens of the laybrinthine Cretan town; in Ma 
Chance et ma Chanson the living-dead closely follow each one of 
Marceline’s and Ramon’s movements. Benevolent but helpless 
watchers in Zamore, disconcerting and ineffectual in Juliette, they 
have a part to play in Ma Chance et ma Chanson, as in Theseus’ 
success. No play of Neveux’ isolates the main characters. Theseus 
leaves Athens with his companions, the plaintiffs in Plainte contre 
inconnu are linked by their common project, and all belong to a 
great human community. Others characters on the stage have lived 
or are living the same adventure, each in his own way. Each one 
carries within himself myriads of lives, past and future, and his own 
adventures involve all these lives. The inner circle of watchful faces 
so characteristic of Neveux’ plays, and the outer circle of faces— 
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the audience’s—all turned toward the lighted stage correspond, as it 
were, accentuating both the human and the theatrical design of 
the plays. 

Juliette ou la clé des songes, the first of Neveux’ plays, is no doubt 
the most conventional both in theme and setting. It follows with re- 
markable docility the most current surrealist dream-patterns. The 
two first acts are set in the realm of dream, a surrealist dream world 
of clearly delineated though incongruous people and objects. The 
third act, added later by Neveux, explains the first two. Michel, like 
many human beings every night, has passed the frontier between so- 
called “real” life and the life of dream. He is on a journey in the 
labyrinth of his own inner world. He is in search of something, of 
someone, of a young woman Juliette, whom he meets in dream and 
loses once again, as he had lost her three years earlier. The themes 
and symbols are numerous and somewhat facile: the country where 
memory is abolished; the various projections of Michel’s own per- 
sonality or emotion; the port, the forest, the ship that sails at dawn 
carrying Michel away; the travel bureau that issues round trip tickets 
to the world of dream. But Michel’s search for Juliette rings true: 
Juliette, the woman whom all the dreamers seek and meet in that 
“other” subjective world. Juliette, the “key” to the dream adventure, 
is love no doubt, an ideal, perfect love, glimpsed and lost in “real” 
life, but which haunts forever the subconscious world of human 
desire. Neveux’ own hold on life is manifest at the end: on the 
border-line between dream and wakefulness, Michel, in real distress, 
hammers at the closed door of dream refusing to “pass” back into 
wakefulness, a refusal which, he is warned, can only lead to another 
world still, the world of the lost “grey men,” madness no doubt. 
There is no possible sojourn in the realm of dream. 

In Juliette ou la clé des songes, Neveux maintains the logical con- 
vention that though the world of dream and the world of wakefulness 
are but two facets of one reality, they are separate worlds. The 
journey from one to another can be made, to be sure, and it is the 
great daily adventure of the most ordinary human beings; but the 
two worlds are mutually exclusive. In Ma Chance et ma Chanson, 
the second of Neveux’ plays, the barriers of logic are gone and, with 
them, much of the gadgetry of surrealist fantasy. Though some among 
the cast of living-dead still make their entrance on the stage of life 
by coming up through the village drain, on the whole life and death, 
the past the present and the future, the subjective and the objective 
are simultaneously present on the stage. In Zamore, the banal little 
square of a Provencal village becomes, with no further gadgetry, the 
setting of a fantastic game of hide and seek between all humanity 
and the “event” descending upon two hapless individuals. 

It is a stage best suited to the kind of adventure Neveux likes 
to depict. “This play,” he writes of Le Voyage de Thésée “a play 
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of simultaneously inner and outer adventures (the second being 
nothing but the ripples the first make on the surface of things). . .” 
The adventures are always voyages leading to confrontations with 
one’s self or selves, voyages in which evasion can be tried but which 
finally lead like Theseus’ to an encounter with the Minotaur, that 
false or temporary simplified picture of oneself which tends to im- 
prison and destroy the real living person. The ship or train; the 
arrival in a sometimes fantastic, sometimes unknown but always dis- 
concerting place, temporarily closed and from which there is no 
possible exit; the varying disguises assumed and the divers attempts 
to stave off an event in the making; the final outcome followed by 
the journey back to life or the departure into death are the ever 
recurring dramatic devices of each play. The adventure in each case 
leads the characters out of the realm of myth—the myth of the 
Minotaur symbolizes them all—into the realm of truth, a realm 
which a few, a minority, cannot enter and continue to live. Le Voyage 
de Thésée contains and develops all Neveux’ themes. It is perhaps 
the strongest and the most original play that Neveux has as yet 
produced. 

Neveux’ theatre is a poet’s theatre and the language which his 
characters use is a poetic and beautiful language. It has one main 
theme, poetic in essence; to live is to create, to give life not merely 
to receive it. Love is not an end in itself, but it is the essential 
instrument of creation, the initiator, like Juliette, of all adventure, 
the producer and reproducer of life. 

A minor dramatist no doubt, Neveux has nonetheless caught and 
transferred successfully to the stage some of the more reasonable of 
the surrealists’ intuitions on the inner and outer nature of the human 
adventure rather than merely adapted to the stage the outer tricks 
and devices of surrealism. 
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Jean Cocteau: Theatre as Parade 


As Mr. Eric Bentley has said in a recent article, France is the only 
country in the Western world where the theatre can be considered 
a living art form. Mr. Bentley’s observation is corroborated by a 
mere glance at the Semaine de Paris, weekly catalogue of Parisian 
entertainment. At the end of July, with more than thirty-five theatres 
already closed for the season, the summer visitor to Paris had still 
the choice of the Opéra, the Opéra-Comique the Comédie-Frangaise 
(Salle Richelieu), and more than twenty-four other theatres offering 
a choice ranging in variety from the dramatic tour-de-force of Samuel 
Beckett, En Attendant Godot, to the astonishing pantomime of 
Marcel Marceau. 

The French have always considered the theatre a traditional art 
form; the “classiques,” Racine and Corneille especially, are a basic 
part of the secondary school curriculum. As a result, there has 
never occurred in France the grievous split between theatre and 
literature or the fine arts which is suggested in this country by the 
word “entertainment” and the development of an autonomous “en- 
tertainment industry.” 

The long and fruitful career of an author like Jean Cocteau 
testifies to the integration of the theatre in the cultural and intellec- 
tual life of France. Cocteau’s importance as a literary figure has 
been established by his poetry, his critical manifestoes, especially 
Le Rappel a l’ordre, and his essays, La Difficulté d’étre and Journal 
d'un inconnu. Often criticized and ridiculed, he emerges nonetheless 
as One of the great figures of the entre-deux-guerres. He is less ac- 
cessible than Proust or Gide or even Claudel; perhaps because he is 
less committed. But he resembles Claudel in the fact that his greatest 
contribution has been to the theatre arts. Cocteau’s theories of 
solitude, human liberty, style and spectacle have found concrete 
expression in his plays and productions. And the theatre, in its turn, 
has played a part in the development of his own personal philosophy. 
This rich, if mysterious, interaction is proof of the vitality of the 
French theatre and a promise of new creative developments. 

Cocteau had been fascinated with the theatre, he tells us in 
Portraits-Souvenirs, ever since the days when he watched his mother 
dressing with infinite care to go to the Opéra or the Comédie-Fran- 
caise. She was the theatre; her velvet, the velvet of the loges; her 
jewels the sparkling brilliance of the chandelier. Like Proust’s 
Marcel, Jean dreamed of the day when he too would be able to 
watch the magical rites for which his mother prepared with such 
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ceremony. The impact of Cocteau’s first experiences in the theatre 
(La Biche au bois, Le Tour du monde en SO jours) was to retain 


a unique importance; it was here that Cocteau conceived his one 
lasting passion. 


The people whom Cocteau adores, whom he celebrates again 
and again, are the stars (“the sacred monsters”), the boxers, the 
clowns, the fashion mannequins who represent a kind of popularized 
image of the poet. Cocteau’s unique fidelity is to the theatre and 
its highly publicized but little known inhabitants. He experiences in 
the theatre what he calls “the intense forms of minor beauty,” that 
is, the beauty of the sets, the lighting, the actors’ performances. We 
might group these things loosely under the title of “spectacle.” 

Spectacle, or “minor beauty,” has in and of itself a kind of mean- 
ing. Even in its pure form, in the music-hall, for instance, or in the 
supreme leap of a Nijinsky, there are analogies with the human 
and especially the poetic condition. All the forms of “minor beauty” 
demonstrate a tragic law; the styles of women’s clothes, for example, 
are condemned to the brief existence of a butterfly. The theatre it- 
self is the scene of a nightly execution on which the curtain falls 
like a guillotine. Much of the poetry which Cocteau finds in “minor 
beauty” arises from analogies with death. 


Death appears in many forms and with many different meanings 
in Cocteau’s work; the equilibrium of the poet (symbolized most 
often by the circus acrobat) must operate on different levels to save 
the poet from a fatal fall. The performer, whether an acrobat or 
a woman entering a cocktail lounge, is always in danger of losing 
the precarious balance which is the secret of his or her ability to awe 
the hostile public. Balance is the secret of Cocteau’s life and art, and 
it is no wonder that he feels such an affinity with those who make 
public show of this power. 

Cocteau is an authentic homme de lettres; but he came to his 
fullest development as a writer through a long and intimate contact 
with the practical arts and crafts of the theatre. 

Three important influences shaped the young writer. They were 
Erik Satie, Picasso and the Ballet Russe of Serge Diaghilev. Cocteau’s 
first important work was the ballet Parade, first produced in 1917, 
with the collaboration of his three great masters. His choreography, 
he tells us, was derived from Picasso; he calls it the “truer than the 
true” method. It was, basically, the working up of realistic details 
into the broader pattern of the dance. So, for example, one of the 
characters, The Little American Girl, rides a bicycle, imitates Chaplin, 
boxes, dances a ragtime, takes a snapshot, etc. Parade was the first 
formulation of Cocteau’s credo: to give new life to the frivolous or 
unfashionable with the aim of shocking the public, astonishing and 
awakening it to the beauty and tragedy which daily take place, un- 
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noticed, before its eyes. The Ballet Russe and the enchanting music 
of Erik Satie provided a framework for this experiment. 

Cocteau’s next ballet was Le Boeuf sur le toit (produced in 1920); 
here he had the collaboration of the famous Fratellini clowns of 
the Cirque Médrano. 

In 1921, Cocteau wrote his first real text, Les Mariés de la Tour 
Eiffel. This is a musical farce, pantomimed and danced, with a 
spoken narration. The music for Les Mariés was written by five of 
the famous “Six,” Auric, Milhaud, Poulenc, Tailleferre and Honeg- 
ger. The theme of Les Mariés would seem to be a deft and airy 
satire of bourgeois types and their language, but satire without the 
traditional moral connotation. The action takes place on the first 
platform of the Eiffel Tower and begins with the arrival of a wedding- 
party, the members of which march in like dogs walking on their 
hind legs. Two narrators, costumed as phonographs, announce them: 
“The bridge, gentle as a lamb.” “The father-in-law, rich as Croesus.” 
“The groom, handsome as a heart.” “The mother-in-law, false as 
a bad penny.” “The general, stupid as a goose.” “The men of honor, 
strong as Turks.” “The maids of honor, fresh as roses.” The mar- 
riage-party represents the banal world of daily life (as the descrip- 
tions with which they are introduced make clear). On the other 
hand, the photographer, with his surprising camera from which an 
ostrich, a child, a lion and a bathing-beauty emerge, represents the 
marvellous; the two worlds are reconciled (at least to the eye) when, 
at the end of the play, the members of the wedding-party disappear 
one by one into the camera. 

Cocteau, at this phase of his career, was learning the resources of 
the theatre. And, at a time when the naturalistic style of Antoine 
was still in vogue, he was able to experiment with the lyric resources 
of the theatre. Like the German Expressionists, and Gordon Craig 
in England, Cocteau was feeling his way toward a new kind of 
theater; freer, more poetic, more flexible. In this he was unconscious- 
ly following the trend of European literature as a whole toward a 
liberation of the imagination and a new and furious exploitation 
of the self. 

This first phase of Cocteau’s career as playwright may be con- 
sidered to end with the translation and production in 1924 of Romeo 
and Juliette. Cocteau played the role of Mercutio and directed the 
production. The production notes indicate the same extraordinary 
inventiveness which he displayed in the ballets and Les Mariés, but 
they do not seem to indicate a real interpretation of the text. They 
are for the eye alone. They stylization of a play is too easy a means 
for achieving form. Dances, masks and mobile sets do not provide 
that definitive sense of interpretation and commentary which it is 
the job of the production to add to the written text. At this stage 
of his career, Cocteau had not yet fully merged spectacle and 
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meaning. From the beginning, he had an astonishing dexterity in 
the discovery and use of effects; but his literary development, which 
implies the intellectual and the moral, was, by his own admission, 
a much slower and more painful process. 

Three major plays, over the next ten years, delimit the most typical 
and, perhaps, most successful phase of Cocteau’s career as play- 
wright. Orphée, La Machine infernale and Les Chevaliers de la 
Table Ronde are reinterpretations of Greek and medieval myths, 
The English critic Ronald Peacock in his book The Poet in the 
Theatre suggests that Cocteau’s greatest contribution lies in the use 
of myth; and certainly his plays are important testimonials (like 
the plays of Anouilh and Giraudoux) to a belief in the meaning of 
history and the universality of our own contemporary aspirations. It 
is an American critic, Mr. Francis Fergusson, who points out the 
specific use of myth in Cocteau: as a foil for the light-hearted, 
pathetic or ironic stage-business of minor beauty. Minor beauty or 
the beauty of spectacle is linked with the contemporaneous, the 
particular, the realistic; it is relentlessly concrete and accurate. A 
tone of voice, a gesture, a particular shade of lighting. These ele- 
ments establish man on what Mr. Fergusson calls “the little scene 
of human reasoned purpose”; but, in the mythical plays of Cocteau, 
establish him in a tragic and profound context which reveals at once 
the heroism and inadequacy of his actions. 

Movie-goers who have seen the film version of Orphée (produced 
in 1950, twenty-three years after the play) will remember, perhaps 
confusedly, that it is concerned with poetry and death. Orphée is 
a poet who loses love in the search for poetic truth and finally 
achieves both in the realm of the dead. The myth offers great op- 
portunity for the use of visual effects and Cocteau exploited them 
accurately and tastefully; the visual poetry was subsumed in the 
poetry of a man’s search for his own truth. 

In Orphée and La Machine infernale, produced in 1934 by Louis 
Jouvet, Cocteau finally established his theme, the theme which he 
had been furiously searching for up to that point. It was, it seems to 
me, the Romantic theme of the poet’s alienation from society and 
his tragic battle against the forces in himself and the world. Cdipe, 
the hero of La Machine infernale, is, like Orphée, a lonely hero 
who must struggle unequally against the cunning gods who have 
willed his downfall. Here the enemy is Nature itself, not merely 
society, as in the case of Orphée or Antigone, another of Cocteau’s 
idols. 

In these plays and in Les Chevaliers de la Table Ronde, a fantastic 
and half-comic reworking of the lengend of King Arthur, Cocteau 
put his sense of spectacle at the service of plot. In Les Mariés de la 
Tour Eiffel, he had attempted to achieve “the plastic expression of 
poetry,” but it was not until six years later, in Orphée, that he 
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created a real “poetry of the theatre,” that is, a poetry or lyricism 
inherent not only in spectacle but in speech, character and action. 
This lyricism is compounded of many things; realism, surprise, 
exaggeration. It is, for instance, the strange ceremony of Death as 
she prepares to receives Eurydice into her world; the charming of 
(Edipe by the Sphinx; the wild ride of Merlin on the back of Queen 
Gueniévre. It is by these works, strange combinations of Expres- 
sionism, Symbolism and Romantic pessimism, cast in the clear, ra- 
tional language of Racine, that Cocteau is most likely to be 
remembered. 

Renaud et Armide, produced in 1943 at the Comédie-Frangaise, 
is the most appealing of Cocteau’s plays. It employs, once again, a 
mythic theme; magic and the marvellous abound. This is the only 
play of Cocteau’s actually written in verse, and the sustained beauty 
of many hundreds of alexandrines constitutes an authentic and 
original revival of the classic form. 

Cocteau’s last important play, Les Parents Terribles, produced in 
1938 with Germaine Dermoz (Cocteau had written the play for 
Yvonne de Bray who later starred in the film) and Jean Marais in 
the leading roles, is considered by M. Roger Lannes to be his finest 
work for the theatre. Here, Cocteau willfully denied himself all of 
the devices which, in the eyes of some critics, showed too much 
facility. Les Parents terribles is an intense, fast-moving drame 
bourgeois, above the standards of boulevard comedy, certainly, but 
using similiar resources and definitely in the Ibsenian tradition. The 
complete absence of spectacle (Cocteau says that he refused to admit 
even such normal business as the lighting of a cigarette) was proof 
that Cocteau had at last come to the end of a cycle. A child of 
the literary salons, a precocious poet and critic, he came into 
the theatre through the stage door, learning about the theatre 
through direct contact with stage and actors. This experience, ap- 
parent in his early works, was gradually purified. Once again, past 
the summit of his career, he returned to the literary world (which, 
in the interval, had still not got very far away from Ibsen); Les 
Parents terribles is impressive in its knowledge of the theatre, its 
willful limits, its moral and psychological penetration. 

A corollary of Cocteau’s development as a playwright has been, 
of course, his moviemaking. Much the same progression could be 
shown in this field. The film offered Cocteau rich possibilities for 
visual poetry, but, by the nature of the medium, the text was less 
important. The movies are technical triumphs; but the plays of 
Jean Cocteau are patient and moving creations in the more resistant 
but, ultimately, more permanent medium of words. 
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Songs of a Season 


How much there would be to talk of, had Yale French Studies been 
stricken with the heaven-straddling ambition to produce a really 
exhaustive, an encyclopedic issue on the living French theatre! 
Along with the avaunt-guard and the Renauds-Barraults of the higher 
drama, behold the clowns and equestriennes of the Cirque Médrano, 
the miraculously non-phthisic young ladies of the Folies Bergére 
and the miraculously non-asphyxiated clientele of the cabarets or 
dungeons of St. Germain des Prés and the Palais Royal. However. . . 

However, the circus still is the good old sawdust fairyland of 
half a century ago, with scarce a new spangle peeping from its 
hampers—while the night haunts, and the sheperdesses’ follies, 
remain faithful to their traditions new yet old, and sometimes things 
come off (succeed, that is to say) and sometimes things come off. 
Or even worse: drag on. Here, too, no breath-quickening novelties 
greet us. 

One widely scattered genre there is which, passing through a 
myriad incarnations on night-spot floors, in the “stage shows” of 
mammoth cinemas, at the angle of some street, and in the café’s 
juke box, has rather notably evolved, of recent years. This is the 
popular song. 

Fini, the style of Mistinguette, and fini Maurice Chevalier’s: these 
old favorites have long been museum pieces. And Charles Trenet? 
He’s practically a public monument—like Jean Cocteau. That so 
knowingly naive poetry of his, and his virtuosities rhythmic and 
“rhymic,” are now a part of our mores, have been taken over along 
with the shape of his hats and the drape of his pants (a Voltaire 
armchair, we say, and in much the same way: “un chapeau 4a la 
Trenet”). Then Edith Piaf. Still Number One songstress of French 
variety, she gives current expression to the “miserabilist” trend. that 
addiction of the French popular song as of play and novel. All the 
suffering of the pre-war years, and of the war years, and then of 
1944 to 1946: a voice that burns, that summons back as glowing 
ashes the sad or happy loves of a time when anxiety and famine 
reigned, beneath a grey sky or a sun that hurled down at us a 
health more robust than we could stand. Her songs, whether com- 
posed by herself or others, are always for French people “the méme 
Piaf’s” songs, and they are cherished as the symbols of a day 
already gone. 

Two names, in these last years, have catapulted their way up to 
the singing firmament. They are the names, not of singers, but of 
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“chansonniers’—which denotes the composers, and the writers of 
the lyrics. There used to be and still is Jacques Prévert, the anarchist 
beloved of the Jeunes-Catholiques. And Georges Ulmer still remains 
the darling of midinettes. Prévert, as poet and writer for the cinema, 
obviously towers head and shoulders above the notion that a certain 
public has of him—though for this, happily, he cannot be blamed. 
But Ulmer is a sadly commercial proposition. The latest phenomenon 
has been the simultaneous apparition of Georges Brassens and 
Léo Ferré. 

One can be allergic to Georges Brassens, who looks like a gypsy 
Burl Yves. You recognize him by his good health, his beard and 
his guitar. He has set his heart on being the gutter troubadour, and 
he writes ballads. Sometimes he borrows his “lyrics” from rather 
more illustrious predecessors: that he should take over Victor 
Hugo’s “Nun,” yes, perhaps, but—Francis Jammes’ “Prayer?” And 
let's overlook his “Papa-Maman,” of the inept rhyme and cliché 
stuffing. But he does score a hit sometimes, with “Chasing Butter- 
flies,” for instance, and especially with “Park Bench,” which the 
singers are ready to snatch from each other: 


Les amoureux qui se bécotent sur les bancs publics, 
Bancs publics, bancs publics, 

En se foutant pas mal du regard oblique 
Des passants honné-teds.. . 


To the rhythm of a slow waltz, sustained by accordion strains 
straight from Ménilmontant or the banks of the Seine (the real one: 
not what you see flow under the Pont de la Concorde, but the river 
of Billancourt and Maisons Alfort), it adds all the charm of two 
young folk smooching on a bench, undaunted by the envy and 
malevolence of decent families society’s self-righteous backbone, 
wedded to duty and bored to death. This is the best thing in Brassens: 
he celebrates amorous freedom in all its purity, unsullied by any 
“go ahead!” from officialdom, and under sunshine or rain, in a rural 
or urban ambience. Brassens in a stout and cheery anarchist, who 
will offend only the prudery of the “bien-pensants.” 

Léo Ferré, quite patently, has a more subversive intent—try to 
find any of his LP’s in the States. He has occasional happy moments. 
“Paris-Canaille” (banned from the French radio for obscenity, 
along with the American song “Put another nickel in,” this, con- 
ceivably, because of its vulgarity) is a ballad that enthuses about 
Paris as the town of amorous exploits and “sympathiques” gutter 
denizens. But most of his songs, with their jolting rhythms, unfore- 
seeable dissonances and disagreeable surprises, full of violent images 
and slang expressions, take on an air of protest or accusation. La- 
mentations of women whom men exploit, and who must battle 
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against a social set-up designed throughout to force on them a life 
of drift, of debasement or of wretchedness (Edith Piaf’s romanticism 
is far behind us!): 


Nous, les tordues, les pin-up les en-cas, 
Celles qu’on appelle les filles . 


The counterpart of this is the portrayal of man as egoist and liar, 
enslaved to his greed for gain, for social standing or for sex: “C’est 
l'homme”; strange, catastrophic love encounters in an America of 
the imagination: “Monsieur Williams,” who gets his throat cut on 
Thirteenth Avenue; an appeal to the bells of Notre Dame to ring 
not only for official funerals but also for the real miseries of this 
world, etc.—Ferré’s work is an insistent call, not to pity or charity 
as in the Piaf songs, whose cosmos he sometimes borrows, but to 
revolt. 

A few months back, all Paris was humming the airs of Ferré 
and Brassens. If we set beside them one or two tunes composed 
for poems by Pierre Mac Orlan (“La fille de Londres”) and sung 
by the tragic actress Germaine Montero, it will become plain that 
the days of “La Seine” or “La vie en rose” are a mite passé. More 
vigor, alike on the optimistic and the pessimistic side, and the effort 
to move beyond Prévert’s poems and Piaf’s repertory, have enabled 
the French song to spring ahead, quite free from any foreign in- 
fluence. The ballad rhythm, which Charles Trenet had already redis- 
covered, enjoys a definitive place of honor. But this type of ballad 
shuns folklore, for which we may be grateful. Its music is modern 
and—particularly Ferré’s—profoundly original. A tradition is alive 
there, it is no backward-looking reconstruction but is turned to the 
future. Brassens and Ferré are healthy signs of vitality in a minor 
art that had almost been reduced to taking in its own washing.’ 


' This brief account has not attempted to do justice to the most distinguished 

“interpreters” of the popular song. Beside the names of Edith Piaf and 
Germaine Montero, mentioned above, should be set those of Catherine 
Sauvage, Yves Montand and Mouloudji. 
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Maulnier: In and above 
the Conflict 


The delicately equilibrated protagonists of Thierry Maulnier’s recent 
venture into the theatre' will seem to many a new Wilfrid de Mont- 
ferrat and Alde Pozzi, restored to modern dress and replaying in a 
distressingly closer time and place the action of a parable that had, 
in Le Profanateur, been dislocated seven hundred years to an 
earlier Age of Faith. Yet, because the drama of this play is partly 
inspired by the contemporary conflict between the East and the 
West, which Maulnier sees as the principal conflict of our time, it 
will also seem to be neither anecdote nor fable, nor parable, but an 
act of political engagement in that conflict. Maulnier’s strong anti- 
communist feelings are well-known and, in this play, his personal 
sympathies are, of course, with the West, but La Maison de la nuit 
can be neither hailed nor dismissed as an anti-communist propaganda 
tract. It represents, rather, an attempt to rise above the journalistic 
polemics of the present conflict and to produce a work of art and 
a subtle study of the complexities of motivation and human char- 
acter, capable of retaining artistic and philosophic validity when the 
historical circumstances that inspired the play will have changed, 
if not in pattern, at least in detail. 

Stripped to its barest essentials, the action of La Maison de la 
nuit might be resumed as follows. Two secret communist agents 
(Ludwig Hagen and Lazare Krauss) accompany a group of refugees 
into a sort of No Man’s Land that separates the border patrol 
areas of East and West Germany (the country is never named, 
but it is impossible to doubt its identity). The discovery that one 
of the refugees is Franz Werner, a liberal cabinet minister of the 
East government, results in Hagen’s and Krauss’s being ordered, 
not only to prevent Werner’s escape to the West, but also to bring 
the whole party back across the border and have them all machine 
gunned on Eastern soil. In order to accomplish this, Hagen is obliged 
to delay Werner’s flight by exploiting his pity for his wife Lise. 
She is a wretched and contemptible person, jealous, mercenary 
and a coward. Abandoned by her husband, she had followed him 
because of fear of reprisal, fear of having to make her own living 
and fear of being alone. When the fatal moment arrives and all know 
they are trapped and will be shot, Werner commits suicide together 
with his secretary, leaving his wife to face death in total solitude, 


‘Thierry Maulnier, La Maison de la nuit. Paris: Gallimard, 1954. 
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unloved, unwanted, unconsoled. It is the spectacle of Lise’s com- 
plete despair, the absolute indifference of the whole universe to- 
ward the death of this selfishly cowardly and lonely woman, that 
moves Hagen to pity and to an act of curious and subtle heroism. 
He pretends to be in love with her and succeeds in convincing both 
her and Krauss that he had intended to accompany her to a life 
of freedom in the West. This suicidal act is made somewhat more 
plausible by the later revelation that Hagen had long been waver- 
ing and that Lise’s frantic appeal had only served as a catalyst, 
precipitating an action the shape of which had already been formed 
within him and that had only awaited a crucial moment for its 
realization. 

Although this plot is subtly handled and rich possibilities of 
ambiguous and multiple interpretation of the characters and their 
action have been allowed into the text, the play’s meaning is 
neither too involved nor too mysterious for anyone to be bewildered 
or even puzzled by Maulnier’s intentions. Nevertheless, he has 
joined to the published edition of the play (as he had done two 
years before, when Le Profanateur first appeared in print) a long, 
eloquent and masterfully composed preface which is, in fact, far 
more than a reply to his critics, but a veritable exegesis of the 
text. In a rare act of autoscopy, he has managed to see all the 
characters both from the inside and from without, attempting to 
anticipate all interpretations and to include them all in such a way 
that their diversity will indicate, not vagueness or indecision, but 
rather fecundity and the eternal complexities of enduring human 
problems. 

It would seem in fact that Maulnier had written both plays in 
expectation of the moment when they would become “works of 
art,” having “resisted history” to the point of ceasing to engage their 
spectators (or readers) in partisan sympathy with a course of 
political action. “No one is right,” he had written of Le Profanateur, 
and this seems to hold true for La Maison de la nuit as well. It is 
just possible that he has pursued so successfully and so intensely 
his aim of combining good and evil in his characters that in eternity’s 
regard they will seem statically rather than dynamically balanced. 

Nevertheless, it may be argued that Maulnier has a “point of 
view” that is a result of his writing at a historical moment and that 
is demonstrated by the inevitably greater sympathy generated by 
characters like Wilfrid and Hagen. Maulnier’s problem, as I see it, 
has been one of elevating men like Krauss and Alde, the pro- 
ponents of unpopular philosophies of absolute dedication, so that 
as literary and theatrical personnages they will have enough weight 
to oppose the appeal of the individualist heroes and thus permit 
the creation of a dramatic conflict. This is an esthetic or literary 
problem primarily. What defense can be made of Krauss, so that 
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his position may stand in substantial conflict with that of Hagen? 
This grim and totally committed Saint-Just is not going to win 
easily the sympathy of what we might call a “bourgeois” reader or 
spectator, not only because of the unpopular absolutism he supports, 
but also because of the solidity of his conviction. To win sympathy 
for Krauss, Maulnier has had to imply an internal conflict con- 
stantly at play beneath his impassive exterior. Or, in other words, 
Krauss, like Alde before him, has been cast in the role of a Corne- 
lian hero, in Opposition to the romantic Hagen (or Wilfrid). 

True, as Maulnier has justly observed, Wilfrid is all the more 
audacious, more courageous and perhaps more foolish than the 
Renaissance Don Juan or a Byronic hero, simply because he has 
been situated in the century of Saint-Louis, a time when the ex- 
pression of disbelief had far less sanction than in the seventeenth 
century or the romantic period. He is no less romantic for all 
this, however, but rather the more so, for he must out-Manfred 
Manfred. Nor is the only sign of romanticism in Le Profanateur 
Wilfrid’s rejection of God, his isolation of personal judgment from 
the collective belief of the culture he has previously been com- 
mitted to support. Romanticism is woven everywhere into the 
very fabric of the play, into the dashing and colorful courage of 
Wilfrid, his Donjuanish attraction for women, the irony of his 
betrayal by Pio and, most of all, by Benvenuta’s spectacular justifica- 
tion of her effort to save Wilfrid’s soul. Like Vigny’s romantic 
angel Eloa, she must fall in love with the most damned, the most 
arrogant soul in creation. Like the romantic readers of Dante, it is 
the Inferno that fascinates her most. 

Hagen’s breakdown before Lise is cut out of the same cloth as 
Benvenuta’s attraction toward Wilfrid. In the cold eyes of reason, 
she is the one who merits his gesture least; but to the eye of the 
romantic, eager for chiaroscuro contrast, esthetically titillated by 
the union of the grotesque and the sublime, Lise is the obvious 
person for whom Hagen should sacrifice himself and in whose 
service he should be exalted, becoming all the greater because of 
the depth to which he must stoop and the space through which 
she must be raised to reach the threshold of respectable humanity. 

But while it is easy to see Hagen received sympathetically by 
contemporary audiences, still susceptible to the charms of the 
romantic hero and readily dazzled by a bold act of almost im- 
plausible ingenuity and suicidal courage, it is considerably harder 
to win admiration for Krauss, stolidly and safely obeying orders, 
resisting personal entanglements and carrying on the revolution. 
For the temptation is overwhelming to see in Hagen a “good” 
communist (that is, one who is capable of being swerved from his 
faith) and in Krauss a caricature of all that is bad. To counter 
this damning view of Krauss, Maulnier has tried to create in him 
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the exemplar of a conception of nobility. Both Krauss and Hagen 
are capable of tender “human” feelings. Krauss has either begun 
to love the girl Lydia (one of the refugees over whose death Krauss 
must preside) or else he would soon have done so. He is tempted 
to sympathize with her, to spare her, but is firmly persuaded that 
for the greater glory of humanity, for the sake of an absolute ideal 
in whose service he is enrolled, he must repress all personal feelings 
lest he be turned away from his sacred duty. Though his harsh acts 
may cause individuals to suffer, their sacrifice will not have been 
in vain, for the greatest number will profit in due time. It is there- 
fore suggested that Krauss’s rejection of Lydia’s proffered love 
requires a strength, a courage, a total dedication, self-abnegation 
and -sacrifice that place his acts even above the superficially im- 
pressive sacrifice of Hagen on the scale of human greatness. 

It would probably be unjust to attack this conception as though 
La Maison de la nuit were a realistic play, intended to represent a 
slice of life. If that were so, we should have to admit that the 
Hagens and Krausses are most improbable people. To how many 
of the police agents of authoritarian groups and nations could be 
attributed such motives and such nobility (if nobility it be)? Can 
not soldiers and police, like butchers, sooner or later become 
hardened against the sight of the blood that they must spill, cal- 
loused to the human suffering they must witness? Do not they 
continue to do their dirty jobs, not because of courage, but some- 
times because of fear of reprisal from above, sometimes because 
of the soothing dullness that comes from habit, and sometimes, it 
must be admitted, because, in the performance of these ugly and 
repressive jobs, petty, repressed men find an exhilarating sense of 
power and are able, after a life of gnawing mediocrity, to achieve 
a sense of thrilling superiority that comes from the exercise of brute 
force. 

This line of argument would however be most unfair. Krauss 
is not intended to be a sadistic S.S. plug-ugly, but the modern 
equivalent of a thirteenth-century crusader and a hero in the 
lineage of Polyeucte and the Cid. Our question should rather be: 
to what extent does Maulnier succeed in giving Krauss the stature 
of a Cornelian hero? My own feeling is that he does not. The 
Cornelian hero is a man of words, must externalize in discourses 
and tirades the conflicting emotions that rage within him and justify 
to himself the victory of duty over personal preference. Krauss 
seems a rather inarticulate fellow; he has learned his slogans well 
and mouths them sententiously (“L’>homme qui se moque de lui- 
méme est déja un homme qui doute.” “C’est l'élégance morale, ou 
la victoire. Les scrupules, ou la victoire. L’individu, ou la victoire. 
Nous avons choisi: la victoire.”) But it must be admitted that there 
is little direct evidence that Krauss has won any sort of victory 
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over himself; his voice lacks the pain and the anguish that the 
modern mind likes to find in a man who has forced himself to re- 
nounce his littler, more “human” human feelings. These are very 
good, very quotable aphorisms, but they are cold and pedagogical. 

Alde Pozzi seems in this respect a richer character than Krauss, 
although perhaps also a more melodramatic one. One was certainly 
aware that when Alde stabbed Wilfrid he did so only by stilling 
the protests of another voice within him, a voice that had, at least 
once, made itself eloquently heard to the audience as well. But 
Krauss—Krauss seems to need Maulnier’s preface to sustain him— 
or an extraordinarily sympathetic acting interpretation on the stage. 
So it would seem that, without external aid, Hagen’s part stands 
better on its own feet than Krauss’s, and that, if sympathies must 
be divided, Hagen will get the greater share of them. 

The reason for Maulnier’s construction, both in Le Profanateur 
and in La Maison de la nuit, of an opposition between the collectivist 
and the individual hero is, on the face of it, perfectely evident. 
The dramatist is absorbed by present-day political conflict, intent 
on political engagement. But, despite Maulnier’s confession (in 
the preface) that Hagen is closer to him than Krauss, he has ex- 
pressed his sympathy with reserves and left room for doubt con- 
cerning the virtue of Hagen’s heroism. Engagement in this play is 
less propaganda for one side or assertion of personal loyality than 
the posing of questions, the complication of motive and the denial 
of purity. As a theatrical gesture, Hagen’s false confession of love 
for Lise is superbly melodramatic, worthy of the climax of any of 
Victor Hugo’s dramas. But does Hagen’s heroic act help Lise or 
himself? Lise may die more happily, but is the value of her emo- 
tion diminished by the fact that it is based on a lie? Or does that 
matter? And was the act inspired by the need to relieve her pain, 
or by Hagen’s even more pressing need to stop the pain that the 
spectacle of her misery created within him? 

While La Maison de la nuit does not end in a puzzling way, 
it does nevertheless leave the spectator with a number of these un- 
settled questions in his mind—and the reader even more so, since 
he will pose questions that may have been answered (one way or 
another) on the stage. It was no doubt partly as a defense of his 
own kind of theatre that Maulnier prefaced the play with its formid- 
able and somewhat apologetic explication. He has wanted, it would 
seem, to assure his audience that their questions were anticipated, 
that they are not the consequence of a lack of clarity or an in- 
adequate definition of the characters, but were indeed intended to 
constitute part (and perhaps the most important part) of the play. 
In fact, he seems to have provided more possibilities than the play 
itself allowed and it has been at least my own impression that the 
preface is a subtler and richer piece of writing than the play itself. 
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Even in the preface, however, though with respect to the character 
of Hagen and Krauss it seems to suggest at least as many possibilities 
as the play itself, there is still no adequate defense of the early 
scenes involving the Countess and Klossowsky. Why, if such pains 
have been taken to idealize the thought of Hagen and Krauss, do 
these minor characters remain so vulgar and one-dimensional? 
Maulnier reviews with great eloquence the scenes in which Lydia 
prepares for death (III, iii, iv). Yet, although the poetic beauty of 
these scenes is undeniable (they are perhaps even the best in the 
play), their functional relation to the action and to the develop- 
ment of the central conflict is very tenuous, if not totally non- 
existent. Thus the play seems to lack unity of tone. Different scenes 
operate at different levels without, however, thereby creating a 
pattern of contrast that is esthetically satisfying. These are questions, 
I think, that Maulnier had not deliberately provided for the depart- 
ing spectator to ponder, nor are they lacunae that he has bridged 
in the preface. 

The play, then, has defects. I confess too that in Sartre’s Dirty 
Hands | found a more convincing exposition of the motivation for 
continuing in an enterprise that, like all human enterprises, requires 
that some dirty jobs be done. The dirt or blood that soils one’s 
hands may be necessary, but it is a job that had better be done 
rather in sorrow and even with resignation than with Krauss’s 
sanctimonious and self-righteous airs. To refuse to shirk these jobs 
may be evidence of guts and stomach, but I have failed to be 
convinced that it is a demonstration of nobility. It would however 
be shameful to withhold high respect from La Maison de la nuit 
on the basis of these perhaps captious complaints. The play is 
honestly conceived and elaborated with great intelligence and deli- 
cacy. Moreover, whatever its theatrical merits may be, La Maison 
de la nuit is bound to be sustained for future fame and distinction 
by the preface it has inspired. 
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Sartre’s Lucifer and the Lord 


Dare one write on a play that has wounded one? Yes, wounded. 
The performance of Lucifer and the Lord gave offense to something 
inside me and yet, at the same time, enabled me to see it more 
clearly: it was a kind of holy shame. I must begin with this primal 
emotion, even though a subsequent reading succeeded, as I shall 
tell, in moderating the shock of the performance. The problem for 
me lies in the play’s complex ability to oscillate between the emotion 
aroused by the performance and a reflexive interpretation quite 
different in tone and even in meaning. This emotional discrepancy, 
this actual inversion of significance, within certain limits, between 
the reading and the performance seem to me altogether characteristic 
of the work. At the center is that ambiguous personage Goetz, 
buffoon of Evil and, later on, the faker of the Good. The actor’s 
carnal presence endows word and gesture with such a force that 
the fakery through which the sacrilege passes is submerged, as it 
were, under the atrocious presence of the sacrilege that there bursts 
out, a reality on real lips, in real actions. While it is being enacted 
the character’s fakery becomes, in the last resort, the fakery of the 
play. I must admit to having found some scenes almost physically 
unendurable—not, of course, the exposure of religious belief in its 
clerical and superstitious aspects, for Tetzel, actually, is very funny— 
and felt more disposed to rush out than to see and hear any more. 
The scene of the false stigmata, in particular, oversteps any tolerable 
limit; the specifically dramatic “terror” within me decayed into a 
non-lyrical terror, which upon reflection I would compare to the 
terror Kierkegaard experienced when, as a child, he beheld his 
father curse God. I went out crushed: the silence and absence of 
God were displayed, one might say, and attested by this gripping 
pseudo-evocation of the religious sphere that, closing upon itself, 
provides no outlet or solution other than the stony path of action 
within history. 

Then I read and reread the play; another meaning took shape. 
Yet out of this pondering rose a new doubt, discussion of which I 
shall reserve for the end. 

On perusal, one thing stands out forcefully: Goetz is a figure of 
bad faith. From the outset until he cheats at dice (end of the third 
scene) so that he may undertake to simulate the Good, he is the 
mere buffoon of Evil; the instant that Brasseur’s flesh ceases to clothe 
him, Goetz is diminished. He says, “Evil is my raison d’étre”; yet he 
is without any, he has no urge to be what he is; he plays at being 
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frightfully wicked. In this sense he is the antithesis of Camus’ 
Caligula, who embodies the urge, so difficult of realization, to exceed 
every limit; Goetz’s desire to massacre, to blaspheme, to inflict 
humiliation is compounded of whims that lack all greatness, it 
resembles a carefully elaborated large-scale entertainment with no 
creativity behind it. Even the explanation he gives is buffoonery: 
“Why do evil? Because Good has been done already. Who did it? 
God the Father. Whereas I invent.” 

Goetz’s real “developer,” in the photographic sense of the word, 
is Heinrich. During the performance I found this personage revolt- 
ing, for to me he was suspect as a figure of the leftist Catholic or 
worker-priest judged by a historical situation that compels him to 
betray the Church because he wants to be with the poor, and the 
poor because “with him the Church comes first.” So he will deliver 
up the town, while personally seeking refuge in “the unhappy con- 
sciousness” and trying, by a subtle technique of illusion, to deny the 
deed committed so that he need neither avow it nor assume his 
responsibility. But Heinrich and Goetz are birds of a feather, as 
Goetz readily senses. “Bad penny!” “Cheat . . . you're a traitor.” 
“You're so like me I took you to be myself.” The utter nullity and 
emptiness of Heinrich’s being are manifested by the following ex- 
change. “How you suffer,” Goetz says to him. “Not enough,” he 
replies, “others suffer, not I. God permits me to be haunted by 
others’ suffering without ever feeling it.” Thus God and the Devil 
coincide, as is shown in the first place by this similarity between 
Goetz and Heinrich, both unable to attain the extreme, both shut 
up within their mimicking of a genuine relation to the Absolute, to 
Good and Evil. 

At the last, Heinrich and Goetz exchange roles but remain akin, 
until finally Goetz succeeds in identifying himself with the healthy 
and virile Hilda. Now Heinrich, excommunicated, persecuted by his 
devilish companion, his own self totally evacuated and immersed in 
this absolute shadow, will become the pseudo-conscience of Goetz, 
during Goetz’s supreme effort of ascetic debasement. The Devil with- 
in whom Heinrich “non-exists,” if this self-destructive projection can 
be called non-existence, is henceforth indistinguishable from the God 
in whom Goetz, at the peak of his sadistic penance, is annihilating 
himself. In the last resort, this joint non-existence of God and Devil 
is man’s realization of his own non-existence, as he escapes from his 
faked relationship with the absolute. From the beginning, God is 
nothing but the absolute non-existent to which the buffoonery of 
Evil and the comedy of the Good relate themselves. This God has 
little to do with the God whom Job defied, but at the center of a 
humble entreaty. Goetz has never confronted anything other than 
the absence of God: his conversion to atheism is indeed the end 
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of an illusion, the access to veracity, the redemption of self from 
a lying projection. What is there here that could offend a believer? 


Let us move on to the final stage of this reduction, by reading, of 
the spectator’s “horrified” feeling. One might, I think, propose a 
border-line interpretation of the play somewhat on the following 
lines. The problem of God’s existence is not even touched upon; 
the Devil and God are, to use the sixteenth-century term, the figura- 
tion of an ethical, not of a religious problem: “the Good” means the 
total significance of every man’s activity on this earth. The illusion 
that we are concerned with the problem of the Divine is due to the 
historical setting, the sixteenth-century “chronicle,” which transposes 
into that period the problems of our own age. 

It is the final scenes which, as one might put it, retroactively 
justify this reading of the entire play. Goetz, after his healing by the 
proud, comradely Hilda, will strive to live in a history that has no 
transcendental dimension, no passion for any extreme and no capital 
letters for Good and Evil, and he will wage war as a man’s task, 
in an irreducible ambiguity of means and ends, in the interlocking 
pattern of “Humanism” and “Terror.” “The reign of man is begin- 
ning. A fine beginning; well, Nasty, I'll be executioner and butcher.” 

The end of the play possesses an exemplary integrity. Sartre has 
not sought to awaken hope; history is difficult and it is not at all 
certain that the violence of the progressives can escape its own trap 
or resolve its internal contradictions; but the chance cannot be 
grasped without the perils. “Never fear,” says Goetz, “I won’t weaken. 
Ml fill them with horror, since I’ve no other means of loving them, 
I'll give them orders, since I’ve no other means of obeying, I'll re- 
main alone with an empty sky over my head, since I’ve no other 
means of being with everybody. This war must be fought and Tl 
ficht it.” This last word should be set beside that of Sartre’s Dirty 
Hands: “Irretrievable!” If the end of Sartre’s more recent play is 
less despairing, that is because the situation is no longer Stalinist, 
but Leninist; hope stirs abroad in the youth of revolutions, the evil 
spell works itself out in their maturity; the power wielded by the 
new rulers corrupts adult Revolution. But this evil lies at the root: 
from the beginning, Nasty had to deceive the people in order to 
arouse them against clerical domination. 

Perhaps Sarte is no less radically indifferent to the religious prob- 
lem than some were during the eighteenth century, perhaps his only 
nersonal problem is that of action. Perhaps, since the death of God— 
coldly observed as a sociological fact and a datum of consciousness, 
rather than personally experienced as a scarce healed wound—a 
single question remains for Sartre: to discover whether, coming after 
the period when he said “irretrievable!” there will be another period 
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when he can fight the war of the peasants, of the eternal poor, and 
can say with Goetz: “This war must be fought and Ill fight it.” 

This border-line interpretation as it moves from the end to the 
beginning of the play throws quite a different light on many situa- 
tions, especially on the relationship of Goetz and Nasty, the “ana- 
baptist” (as the sixteenth century would have called him) and self- 
appointed leader of the rebellion. Nasty is, so to speak, the bass 
note that resounds throughout the work; he marks the continuity 
of the peasant revolt and assures the historical dimension of the 
drama amid all the questionings of subjectivity. Destroyer of the 
clerics’ Church, prophet of a universal priesthood, bearing witness 
to “religious immediacy”—equality forthwith, in a direct connection 
of all with all and of each man with God—struck by the contradic- 
tion between a certain nihilism (“Lord, thy will be done. The world 
is bitched, bitched! Thy will be done!”’) and this religious immediacy, 
he is everything a revolutionary can be in the theological context 
of the sixteenth century: he it is whom the poor have chosen, whereas 
Heinrich would like to have chosen them. That is why, while 
Heinrich is able to expose the fraudulent in Goetz, Nasty can explain 
it. “You don’t destroy by spreading disorder. Disorder is the best 
servitor of the established order . . . Muddle-headed destruction 
makes rich men richer and gives greater power to the powerful.” 

Goetz, distributing his lands and imposing brotherly love, is, if 
you will, the faker of religious immediacy, the imitator of Nasty; 
but Nasty repudiates this caricature of himself. “You, save the poor? 
You can only corrupt them.” Later, it is true, he accepts the piece 
of blackmail arranged by Goetz: to smother the rebellion by depriv- 
ing the people of their priests; but at least he agrees because he 
considers rebellion premature, and so as a revolutionary tactic. But 
when war is flaming on all sides, he can demolish the lie of bliss 
in a single city: “And you'll see the whole world slaughtered, pro- 
vided you can build your city plaything, your model town!” Through 
the mists of fanaticism he perceives the untraversible limits of action. 
And he too has no illusions, in scene eight, when he tries to win 
ever Goetz to his side: “Whatever the designs of God may be, 
we are his elect, I his prophet and you his butcher; there’s no time 
left for backing out.” In this respect he is less pure than the upright 
Hilda, who is resolved to remain with those who suffer but never 
to be among those who cause others’ suffering. (“You, poor? It’s a 
long time since you were poor. You're a leader.”) But Nasty has 
adopted a strange gospel of hatred, the humanization of the poor by 
means of revolt. 

After the ninth and tenth scenes, which portray the abjectness 
of Goetz as a penitent and his conversion to atheism, and involve 
the ambiguous relationships of Goetz with Heinrich and Hilda— 
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once again, when Goetz goes back to war and via war to human 
history, it will be Nasty and not Hilda who functions as the drama’s 
final center of reference. This equilibration and substitution are high- 
ly significant. Hilda continues to be the clear consciousness of failure, 
of otherness, of misunderstanding. (“Hilda: If you are a soldier 
among soldiers, will you tell them that God is dead?—Goetz: No.— 
Hilda: You see.—Goetz: What do I see?—Hilda: You will never 
be like them. Not better and not worse, but different. And whenever 
you agree, itll be a misunderstanding.” ) But Goetz has opted for 
a meaning that action will spell out in spite of failure; that is why, 
in the end, Nasty takes in Goetz and enables him to give birth to 
the human, that is, the practical meaning of his entirely subjective 
conversion: with action must be associated crime, deceit and even 
a certain tolerance of superstition (the sorceress who rubs the peas- 
ants with the wooden hand). Henceforth, Hilda can never be more 
than a reproachful conscience; and Goetz, rendered authentic by 
Hilda and efficacious by Nasty, now has all he needs to outdistance 
both of them. Nasty, hurt by defeat and voided of faith, is rounded 
out by Hilda’s very purity. (“Nasty: Can you imagine a stranger 
piece of buffoonery: | who hate lies lie to my Brothers so that they 
may have the courage to die in a war I hate.—Goetz: Ha! Hilda, 
this man is as lonely as I am.—Nasty: Much more lonely. You 
always were, but I had a hundred thousand and now I am alone. 
| knew neither defeat nor anguish and now, Goetz, I am helpless 
against them.”’) 

Thus the problem of deceit seems definitely to have been trans- 
posed from the religious level to the ethical level of revolutionary 
action: is any action possible without deceit? Perhaps, says Sartre 
very honestly in his Lucifer and the Lord, but we can’t be sure. 

There, then, are two border-line interpretations, the one suggested 
to me by the emotion felt at the performance, and the other pro- 
gressively superimposed on it by reading. According to the first, 
the problem of belief is at the center, and atheism is the healthy 
core extracted from a rotten fruit, the relation to the absolute, to 
Devil and God. According to the second, the problem of belief and 
atheism depends upon the historical setting, while the real point of 
the play is ethical and political. 

I cannot believe that the second interpretation disposes of the 
first. Rather does the play appear to me as a subtly composed ellipse 
whose two foci are the problems of atheism and of action. That is 
why the play has two denouements, one in the tenth scene: “There 
was no trial—I tell you, God is dead” and the other in the eleventh: 
“This war must be fought and I'll fight it.” Hilda is present at the 
first denouement, after Heinrich has been killed and the illusion of 
transcendence is annulled; Nasty witnesses the second, after Goetz 
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has gained access, in exchange for the death of God for subjectivity, 
to intersubjective history. And the two denouements are linked by 
the final words of the tenth scene, when Goetz says to Hilda: “Let's 
stay here, I feel the need to see men.” 

Upon reflexion, this play, which leaves nothing to chance in the 
ordering of the scenes or the confrontation of personages or the 
pregnant phrases, seems to me constructed so that Goetz’s fakery, 
while not proving atheism—-no play could hope to do that—shall 
effectuate, by means of its derisive fakery, at least a kind of terrifying 
display of the silence and absence of God. This display, through 
fakery, of God’s non-existence is a necessary stage on the way to 
the play’s ethical, political and revolutionary significance. The 
conviction must be won that “God is dead” so that a consciousness, 
cured of the absolute, may at last enter into the veracity of the 
relative. 


Here, at the juncture of these two readings, the most embarrassing 
question must be raised: how can fakery possess this demonstrative 
force? For the theatrical use of fakery is handled by Sartre with 
quite another intention, and assuredly with quite another effect, than 
by Léon Bloy and Bernanos. In the present case the problem of 
fakery is not and cannot be posed within a problematics of belief, 
it is situated in a problematics of atheism. The whole dramatic dis- 
play must confront one with the simple and elementary alternative: 
“If God exists, man is a nullity; if man exists...” 

This alternative reveals nothing new about Sartre’s philosophy. 
In this connection, it merely repeats itself, and repeats Feuerbach’s 
alternative: the Divine is nourished by the tapping of consciousness, 
existence and power at the expense of the human; this diminution 
is a betrayal and mutilation of man by man. It follows that atheism 
is the recuperation of the human by the human; from that point on, 
a history of men is possible though not assured; atheism can conceive 
no other connection between God and man than that of possession, 
by which man alienates himself into a monstrous self-projection. 

Before attempting to explain the force of this “display” of atheism, 
I believe we must reject an interpretation that would make some- 
thing quite innocuous of Sartre’s play. It is not innocuous, but corro- 
sive. “Sartre,” it will be said, “does not depict any genuine believer, 
perhaps not even Nasty. Goetz never knew an authentic relation to 
the Divine, nor did Heinrich. Consequently, their blasphemies echo 
in the void; a fraud proves nothing against what it mocks; your 
emotion as a believer is based on a misunderstanding, as is proved 
by your reading of the play.” 

I maintain that this interpretation makes the play harmless, if 
indeed it does not destroy it: if Goetz never knew an authentic rela- 
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tion to the Divine, his conversion to atheism has no power of con- 
viction, of that sort of conviction, be it understood, appropriate to a 
dramatic character and which lies in the domain of motivation, not 
that of argument. Either Goetz had always been outside the religious 
sphere, in which case his atheism follows on nothing and is, drama- 
tically, altogether arbitrary; or his atheism is motivated by the 
comedy of the Good and the buffoonery of Evil. But in that case, 
either at a given moment or little by little, thanks to the magic of 
the theatrical performance, the fakery must have managed to attract 
to itself all the possible meaning that belief can have in an atheistic 
problematics, so that the end of the fakery inevitably ensures the 
end of belief. The inauthentic must gradually have become the sole 
possible meaning of the claim to authenticity, so that the conversion 
from inauthentic belief to atheism may condemn, equally, simple belief. 

| spoke of magic, for this play really emits a magic power com- 
pletely realized only during the performance and which is partly 
lost in a reading—which explains the growing discrepancy between 
the play as a spectacle and after repeated readings. This magic de- 
pends on the progressive absorption, for the spectator, of all possible 
faith by its own simulation. 

A careful study of scenes nine and ten convinces me that the 
peak of this simulation of faith becomes, for the spectator, the 
equivalent of faith, because in Goetz himself faith cannot be dis- 
tinguished from a firmly buttressed bad faith. Goetz has let himself 
be caught in the game of the Good. He perhaps still Anew he was 
cheating when he tried to extort the stigmata and then inflicted them 
on himself, in his rage and at the same time as vengeance against 
the mute heavens; he is no longer aware of it when he wallows in 
ascetic debasement nor when he prays, “Grant me the good usage 
of my misfortunes, Lord, thou hast suffered me to roll out of the 
world, for thou desirest me all for thyself.” Goetz, at this instant, 
has become, in a way impossible to divide, both the figure of the 
faker, as he has been molded by the comedy of Evil and Good, and 
the figure of the believer as the atheist understands him. The strength 
of this scene lies in its taking its stand in the confusion of bad 
faith: “Goetz (in a loud, anguished voice): My God! My God! Is 
that thy will? This hatred of man, this contempt for man, this con- 
tempt for myself, was I not seeking them while I was wicked? How 
can | distinguish the solitude of the Good from the solitude of Evil?” 
Is this still faking, or is it faith? Or, rather, does not fakery trans- 
formed into faith and on the point of veering over into atheism 
appear, in the anticipated light of this atheism, as activated by the 
same driving force as belief, that is to say by the hatred of man 
for man? 

Here, before the anguish of this question, buffoonery ceases and 
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Goetz’s conversion is motivated. Fakery had to push beyond the 
false stigmata to genuine self-contempt, in order to make the trans- 
ition to atheism dramatically valid. If Goetz was merely a fraud who 
did not at the same time bear witness to faith, the following clamorous 
exchange would lack all meaning. “Hilda: I love this flesh and this 
existence. One can love on the earth only, and only against God.— 
Goetz: I love God only and am no longer on the earth . . . Man 
dreams that he acts, but God is leading him.” God had not responded 
in the atrocious scene of the false stigmata, whereupon Goetz stole 
the miracle; but now he must indeed have begun to believe that he 
believes, in order to cry out, in the confusion of faith and bad faith: 
“I questioned thee, oh God, and thou didst not answer. Blessed art 
thou, that thou didst reveal to me the malevolence of men. I will 
castigate their faults in my own flesh, I will torture my body with 
hunger, cold and the lash, over a slow fire, a slow, slow fire. I will 
destroy man, for thou didst create him that he might be destroyed.” 
In the tenth scene, the repugnant presence of Heinrich—until Goetz 
by killing him completes in himself the death of God—bears witness 
to the final double identity of the Devil and God, of bad faith and 
faith. If God is the negation of man, faith may be indistinguishable 
from the abject sport of exacerbated and flagellated sensuality. In 
this chiaroscuro, distinctions are blotted out; the priest possessed 
of the Devil can then aid in the abasement of the penitent possessed of 
God, in a fury of accusation; for his part, the sadist can destroy 
the barnstormer on whom he still feeds: “ I wanted my goodness to 
be even more destructive than my vices . . . saint or monster, it was 
all the same to me, I wanted to be inhuman.” This demoniac lucidity 
borrows the voice of Heinrich in order, in a sense, to tell the truth, 
but a truth no less destructive: it is the lucidity of the look filled 
with hate. 

Thus, if Goetz had not been authentic, at least in the scene of the 
indictment (X, 4), his atheism would have had no dramatic force; 
it would be merely the far from convincing conversion of a faker 
of belief to non-belief; it would be a confusion, not a step upwards 
on the ladder. The peak of fakery had, consequently, to be penitence, 
and the peak of penitence the end of fakery, through the cheat’s 
becoming aware of himself as a cheat and discovering the power 
of the ego on his fakery. At this moment the phantom of God in 
which the ego was annulling itself is itself annulled. This whole 
scene is the dramatic equivalent of a cogito that argues: (1) pretend 
that (I) believe in God; (1) pretend to the point of actually believing 
that (I) believe in God; (1) believe in God, therefore (I) destroy 
myself; (1) destroy myself, therefore (1) confess myself; I confess 
myself, therefore it is J who am pretending; / pretend, therefore I 
am; I am, therefore God does not exist. 

Setting off from this confusion of bad faith and faith in the ninth 
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and tenth scenes, it seems to me one could go back step by step to 
the beginning of the play. At bottom, the confusion exists in a latent 
state from the very first scene. Heinrich resembles a real priest 
closely enough for all priesthood, with him, to coagulate and sink, 
through the magic of the performance, into the consciousness that 
damns itself. If the fakery were not, from the outset, to some degree 
an unawareness of fakery and the beginning of a “believing I believe,” 
there could be no sense to the most violent questionings, the most 
insolent challenges: that is why they are almost unbearable during 
the performance. Through the fakery runs something of the violence 
of Job and of the curses of mingled faith and bad faith when con- 
fronted by suffering, by the historical defeat of the poor, by the death 
of little children, by the evil spell besetting all history, by the dis- 
tress of the dying man who dies “after seeing the Devil.” 

The frightful thing about this play is that the confusion is planned 
by a cold, prosaic intelligence which constantly mixes parody and 
the leg-pull with the drama, where Giraudoux planted his lyrical 
flowers (I recall only one poetic touch, reminiscent in actual fact 
of Giraudoux’ Judith: “Goetz: If I knew a night deep enough to 
hide us from His gaze . . . —-Hilda: Love is that night. God does 
not see those who love each other.” And, further on: “Hilda: One 
loves nothing, if one does not love everything.” In contact with Hilda 
is born a religion of the earth, a pain-filled lyric identification between 
these beings without Being). Without song and sung life, the drama 
of fakery becomes the morgue of belief; the man who arises from 
this death knows no other level of consciousness than that of lucid 
responsibility; without existence on different levels of truth, without 
spiritual landscapes, this man faces the brutal option, God or man; 
barred is any identification, at some mysterious point within himself, 
between responsible “doing” and the “gift” of God. 

That is why the representation of fakery by Sartre has quite a 
different power of insinuation than when Bernanos depicts it. Bern- 
anos persuades us—for he too uses only an artist’s means—that 
belief is possible beyond fakery; Sartre persuades us that beyond 
fakery atheism is necessary. To the degree that a dramatic personage 
convinces by the exemplary power of his existence in the imaginary, 
Goetz testifies to the confusion of faith and bad faith; if faith is 
buttressed bad faith, man by throwing aside the mask of bad 
faith lays bare, at the same time, the existence—or non-existence— 
of the believer. 

Outside of this identification of bad faith and faith, the play is 
without force; by means of the confusion patiently and lucidly built 
up on the stage it can only inflict suffering—beyond the passionate 
interest aroused by a reading of the play—upon the spectator who 
aspires to another ascesis that would vanquish this fraud from which 
faith can never be too sure that it has broken away. 
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Paul Claudel (1868 - 1955) 


Within ten years, Paul Valéry, André Gide, Colette, Paul Claudel, 
all born around the year 1870, have disappeared from the French 
literary scene. Down to the very last, Claudel attended the perfor- 
mances of L’Annonce faite a Marie, newly staged at the Comédie 
Francaise. A few months earlier, the Compagnie J. L. Barrault had 
given Christopher Columbus and revived for a few days Partage de 
midi. Jeanne au bicher had been presented at the Paris Opera in 
1954. L’Otage, Le Pain dur and the magnificent Soulier de satin have 
also been performed since 1946. The patriarch of French drama had 
ceased writing for the stage since the late nineteen twenties. Unequal 
to his more genial flights of inspiration of 1900-1920, he had devoted 
his old age to a few lyrical poems, and to prose commentaries on 
Biblical texts, on painting, on the world today which did not eschew 
narrowness or that occasional silliness once defined by Pushkin as 
one of the accompaniments of genius. 

Claudel’s life was so long that his reputation has already gone 
through all the phases of admiration and neglect which ordinarily 
follow the death of a master. He was rapturously lauded by Jacques 
Riviere, Georges Duhamel and the youth of 1905-1915, when 
Claudel, in his fortieth year or so, was unknown to the general 
public. After World War I, the enthusiasm of youth shifted to Gide. 
Valéry, Proust, even to Mauriac, Cocteau, St. John Perse, the Sur- 
realists; Claudel, who seemed to be an official dignitary of the Third 
Republic and a Father of the Church, was relatively neglected in 
those years. A few splendid fragments of poetical prose, “Monaste- 
rium in corde maris” (Mesures, January 15, 1937), “Ossements” 
(Nouvelle Revue Francaise, September 1, 1936), appeared in the 
years preceding World II and revealed to a still younger generation 
the magnificence of the Claudelian imagination. On the stage, the 
greatest success came to the near-octogenarian when, between 1943 
and 1949, Le Soulier de satin and Partage de midi, at last performed. 
struck many in France as the highest achievements of twentieth- 
century theatre. 

The debate will always rage—a vain but healthy debate—between 
those who insist that the theatre must be literature above all and live 
through the poetry which it animates, and those who balk at eloquent 
tirades, at the exuberance of imagery, at heroism dangerously verg- 
ing on inhumanity and fostering boredom in unmoved audiences. 
To the first family of minds, Claudel’s rank is with Eugene O'Neill 
and Garcia Lorca at the “top of sovereignty.” By the others, he is 
respected, tolerated, but avoided. 
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Now that Claudel the man, who proved more than once cumber- 
some to rivals, critics and cynics, is only, as he liked to say, a soul 
in Abraham’s bosom, a choice will gradually be made among his 
forty or fifty volumes. Three at least of his plays are in our opinion 
destined for survival, excluding Téte d’or, which contains grandiose 
poctry but is hardly a drama: L’Annonce faite a Marie, Partage de 
midi and Le Soulier de satin. Partage de midi, “the first work in which 
| truly acquired the consciousness of myself,” declared Claudel, is 
probably the most splendid and the most human of the three. The 
love scenes in the second act dwarf almost every love duet in litera- 
ture and in the opera. The psychological struggles which tear Mesa 
and Ysé, the intellectual and religious Tristan and the fickle and 
fatal Ysolde of Claudel’s drama, are not unworthy of Racine. The 
dénouement, in which Mesa, through love for a creature, through 
sin and suffering, has learned how to abdicate pride and has reached 
God, is that rarest of dramatic achievements, unheard of since Cal- 
deron, or since Polyeucte and Athalie: a Christian tragedy. 

It is a shame on our age and on the state of the book trade in 
this country that not one of the Claudelian dramas should be avail- 
able in English translation. Partage de midi has never been attempted. 
The earlier dramas, once published at a university press, have long 
been out of print. There is enough wealth in Claudel’s prose for 
two or three volumes of essays, reflections, aesthetic apercus to ap- 
pear in English. Every week one or two French novels appear in 
American in translation, and some of the most undoubtedly genial 
works of our time fail to find a publisher. Claudel’s fame can wait 
securely. His potential readers meanwhile are the losers. 


CLAUDELIAN PRONOUNCEMENTS 


(On André Gide, in 1907) Gide .... a marvellous artist . . . with 
nothing to say. 


(On Mallarmé) The charming poet Stéphane Mallarmé, who labori- 
ously drew the blueprints of a sort of paperwork paradise. 


(On Stendhal) Impertinence in the presence of great works is only 
matched by a lachrymose complacency in the presence of puny ones. 
Some yawn at the /liad, but wax ecstatic at the Chartreuse de Parme. 


(Claudel to Gide) We must one day talk together like those char- 
acters in Dostoevski who tell each other things so confidential that 
on the next day they no longer dare to look at each other and are 
seized by a mortal and mutual hatred—December 12, 1911. 
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(On Feydeau) Do not speak ill of Feydeau, who amuses me no end, 
—To Jeanine Delpech, Nouvelles Littéraires, 1946, and France- 
Amérique, July 14, 1946. 


(On the theatre) 1 am most averse to the rigid framework in which 
people want to imprison the theatre. Today there is the Comédie- 
Frangaise, where mass is said, and the Opera, where mass is sung. 
But I fail to see why another spectacle could not be devised which 
would utilize radio, dance, music and the cinema.—/bid. 

(On Berlioz) Les Troyens is a masterpiece, the masterpiece of 
French art, all steeped in an Elysian and beatific light! The true 
posterity of Gluck and of Fidelio! And they are never performed! It 
is a shame on France!—‘Richard Wagner,” Figures et Paraboles, 
1936. 

(On criticism) In my opinion, literary criticism is not a literary 
work properly speaking, but primarily a scientific task. A written 
document is an object of knowledge which must be studied through 
rational investigation and with conscientiousness and_ seriousness. 
Such a study demands much labor and intellectual serenity. It is 
regrettable to watch most critics, instead of attempting to explain 
and to explain themselves, indulge in lyrical explosions and compose 
little odes of praise or blame . . . . I should like to see literary works 
studied with the same severity as is found in the “recensions” of 
philological journals. Every assertion should be supported with ex- 
amples.—In an interview given to Frédéric Lefevre, reprinted in the 
latter's Sources de Paul Claudel, 1927. 

(On Edgar Allan Poe’s Tales) That book excellently conveys the 
sensation of America, now superficial with its passion for all that 
is sensational, now deep, of that land accustomed to the darkness in 
which it had so long remained shrouded and which man has not 
yet succeeded in fully exorcizing. Poe is a white man who has fallen 
under the spell of the demons of solitude .. . . But he is also the 
author of “Ulalume” and of a few other poems, the most beautiful 
in the English language with those of Keats; and he is also the archi- 
tect of the admirable Eureka. He had a profound heart and a great 
intelligence.—In a letter to André Suares, April 18, 1909. 


(On Hoelderlin, Novalis and German romantic poets) Those poets 
move me but little. They believe that imagination consists in ventur- 
ing into the unreal. in the mists! Never one clear image; never any 
of those terms which, drawn from afar, are confronted and brought 
together! The same intellectual faculty which makes syllogisms also 
creates images. Always, with them, that inability to define! Those 
haggard stutterings! I hate all that is gaseous it is dreary and lugu- 
brious. Among them, Hoffman is the one whom I prefer, and Heine 
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who at least had wit. All the others are deficient in muscular vitality. 
—Interview with Georges Cattaui, La Bourse Egyptienne, May 20, 
1939. 


(On The Satin Slipper) This play sums up the work of my whole 
life. . . . The form is that of Calderon’s and Shakespeare’s dramas, 
which I have always much admired. Shakespeare, in his last plays, 
resorted to a system of convergent plots which related to one another 
as words, through the mere fact of their being juxtaposed, strike a 
common chord. It is a woof made up of a blue thread, of a red 
thread, of a green thread which unceasingly disappear and reappear. 
It was a true joy and a great relief for me to venture as far as possible 
from French classical art, or rather from the manner in which our 
modern pontiffs like to picture it to themselves. 

Romantic theories are certainly much closer to truth than those 
of neo-classical critics like Patin or Nisard. The misfortune was that 
French romantic poetry was practiced by people of inadequate gifts. 
It lacked a Berlioz or Delacroix. Michelet, great as he is, cannot 
quite console us for that gap.—Interview with Frédéric Lefévre, 
reprinted in Lefévre’s Sources de Paul Claudel, Paris, 1927. 


(On the nineteenth century) All the art of the nineteenth century, 
in its greatest representatives, is a paradise lost. . . . That age was 
fascinated by history. It is as if there lay a buried treasure some- 
where, and men rushed to ransack archives, to decipher old scrawls, 
to dig the earth like heirs searching for a will. Meanwhile the positive 
work of the nineteenth century remained for writers and artists as 
if it had not existed. How few of them were interested in the present, 
in sympathy with the changes taking place under their very eyes, with 
all that the railroads, for example, were transforming. Only the 
economists and the socialists attempted to say something about it in 
their jargon, and no one (except Whitman) understood those brothers 
on the whole planet who were suddenly brought within their reach. 
Balzac’s work is nothing but a gigantic Gétterdémmerung, the great- 
ness and fall of the past, all the ways in which a society manages to 
perish, and the only role conceded to the future is that of being its 
mournful apparitor, the man of law. The fiction of Flaubert is torn 
between the fascination of the past and a hateful vision of the present, 
as low as it is stupid. The whole occupation of the realists, who 
transposed the wickedness of slandering village women into litera- 
ture, is a meticulous calumny of their age. Loti wails like a child in 
the presence of dead things which he cannot keep from crumbling 
away. And there is no dearth of reactionaries who attempt to make 
us believe that corpses, if they cannot live, can at least stir and be 
turned into excellent automats.—“Richard Wagner, Figure et Para- 
boles, 1936. 
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French-English Theatre 
Vocabulary 


entrée (f.) du public: spectators’ entrance 


le foyer, “la salle des pas perdus’: lounge, lobby 
le bureau de location: box-office 
un billet: ticket 
un programme (de spectacle): program, play-bill 
le vestiaire: cloak-room 
la femme du vestiaire: cloak-room attendant 
la salle: house 
une ouvreuse: usher 
un pompier: fireman 
une loge: box 
loge d’avant-scéne: stage-box 
un fauteuil: seat 
un strapontin: folding seat at end of a row 
orchestre (m.), le parterre: pit 
le promenoir: standing room at back of orchestra pit 
le balcon: gallery 
premier, deuxiéme balcon: first, second gallery 
le poulailler, “le paradis”: peanut gallery, “the gods” 
avant-scéne (f.), le proscénium: proscenium 
le manteau d’Arlequin: proscenium arch 


le rideau: curtain 
rideau d’entr’acte: act-drop 
rideau de fer: safety curtain 
la sortie: exit 


entrée (f.) des artistes: stage-door 


la scéne, “les planches’’: stage 
le plateau: (floor of the) stage 
plateau tournant: revolving stage 
le trou du souffleur: prompter’s box 
avant-scéne (f.): front of the stage 
arriére-scéne (f.), arriére-plan (m.), le fond de la scéne. 
back of the stage 
a Varriére-plan, au second plan, au fond: up-stage 
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la toile de fond: back-drop 
les coulisses (f.): wings 
coulisse: off- or back-stage 
cété cour: left-stage 
cété jardin: right-stage 
le décor, (occasionally: la mise en scéne): scenery 
un décor: set 
un chassis, une ferme: flat 
un portant: framework of a flat 
une plantation: stage plan 
la herse: batten 
jeux (m.) de lumiére: lighting effects 
éclairage (m.) de la scéne, éclairage scénique: stage-lighting 
la rampe, les feux (m.) de la rampe: footlights 
un projecteur, une casserole: spotlight 
une compagnie, une troupe: a theatrical company 


un metteur en scéne (film: réalisateur): director 
mettre en scéne: to direct, to stage 
la mise en scéne: directing 
monter une piéce: to produce or stage a play 
distribuer les réles (m.): to cast a play 


une répétition: a rehearsal 
répéter: to rehearse 
créer: to be the first actor to play a given role 
un comédien, acteur, interpréte: actor 
une comédienne, actrice, interpréte: actress 
un premier réle: leading part 
un jeune premier: juvenile lead, leading man 
une jeune premiére: young leading lady 
une doublure, un suppléant: understudy 
doubler: to understudy 
un figurant, une figurante: walker-on, super 
remplir un réle de figurant: to walk on 
une vedette (un “monstre sacré): a star 
un cabotin, une cabotine: ham, barn-stormer 
un décorateur: stage designer 
un régisseur: stage manager 
un machiniste: stage-hand, scene-shifter 
un accessoiriste (employé aux accessoires, chef des accessoires): 
prop man 
accessoires (m.): props 
les loges (f.) des artistes: artists’ dressing-rooms 
le foyer des artistes: green-room 
un costumier, une costumiére: wardrobe-keeper 








une 
un 


une 


le 


un 


le 


une 


une 
un 
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habilleuse: dressing-room attendant 
maquilleur, une maquilleuse: make-up artist 
maquiller: to make up 
le maquillage: make-up 
entrée en scene: actor’s entrance on stage 
entrer en scéne: to come on the stage 
trac: stage fright 
avoir le trac: to have stage fright 
souffleur, une souffleuse: prompter 
souffler: to prompt 
le manuscrit, exemplaire (m.) du souffleur: prompt-copy 
jeu: acting 
il a un jeu remarquable: his acting is remarkable 
jouer: to act, play, perform 
briler les planches: to act with fire 
faire crouler la salle (sous les applaudissements), se faire 
applaudir a tout casser: to bring down the house 
jeux (m.) de scéne: stage business 
réplique: speech, lines, cue 
donner la réplique: to give the cue 
manquer la réplique: to miss the cue 
en aparté: aside, in a stage-whisper 
parler a la cantonade: to speak to some one behind the scenes 
tirade: long speech 
rappel: curtain call 


le lever du rideau: rise of the curtain 


une piéce (de théatre): play 


un 
un 


un 
la 


la 
une 


une 


piéce de boulevard: a merely entertaining comedy or drama 
for the general public; so called because formerly the 
theatres on the boulevards catered, in the main, to 
low-brow tastes 


lever de rideau: curtain raiser 


vaudeville: light comedy with elaborate plot, sometimes with 
songs 


music-hall: variety show, vaudeville 


saison: season 

la fin de saison: end of the season 
morte-saison: off-season 

affiche: poster, bill 

rideau a huit heures: the curtain rises at eight 


(répetition) générale: dress rehearsal (this is the perform- 
ance attended by the critics) 


la représentation: the performance 
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un entr’acte: intermission 
une soirée de gala: gala performance 
une tournée: tour of a theatrical company 


le public, les spectateurs (m.), l’auditoire (m.), la salle: 


audience 


un échec, un four: flop 
un four noir: a dismal flop 
faire four, tomber: to fail 


jouer devant les banquettes (vides): to play to an empty 


house 
renouveler l’affiche: to change the bill 
tenir l’affiche: to have a run 
la recette: takings at box-office 
faire recette: to be a financial success 
salle pleine, salle comble: full house 
reladche (f.): theatre closed! 
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A BARRAULT BREVIARY j 


|The following pronouncements by Jean-Louis Barrault have been 
taken, not from his Reflections on the Theatre, published in this 
country by Macmillan (1952), but chiefly from his contributions 
to the Cahiers de la Compagnie Madeleine Renaud Jean-Louis 
Barrault, of which eight have now appeared. | 


(On man and nature) On the one hand man contains within himself 

all animal realms, all species of plant, all mineral atavism: how many 

popular expressions remind us of this. Man is a quintessence of 
nature. 

On the other hand man, interpenetrated in his strivings by Nature, 
sets on her his mark. All Nature is a candidate for humanity. Even 
the elements, water, fire, wind, etc. 

As for the entities freedom, justice, faith, charity, etc., they are 
emanations of man inspired by Nature. 

Thus man clings to Nature, and Nature clings to him, like the 
twigs adhering to one’s legs after a walk through the woods. 

So it is not at all surprising that the actor, who interprets man, 
should also interpret “Nature, the floozy” who clings to him. Ar 


(Theatre or total theatre) The theatre is an art which creates life 
anew with its complexity, simultaneity and presentness, that is, its 
fragility, using the essential agency of the Human Being in conflict 
with Space. Space is the painter’s canvas, the Human Being is his 
brush, paints and charcoal, the Author being the artist. 


(Actor and total theatre) Thus the actor no longer contents himself 
with representing our human condition, he embraces nature, the 
elements, and objects also. He is at the same time man and object. 
He is at the center of life, he is plunged in it. So the actor interprets 
not only men, but all the “theatre.” He belongs among men but 
belongs, equally, among all the rest. He is in the midst of everything, 
he adheres to life, to life entire: he is source of life. 


(Justice and the theatre) By his excessiveness man, in general, tends 
to upset the equilibrium, to threaten the universal balance. This 
excessiveness disturbs and undermines that kind of universal har- 
mony which is our dream. 

Every conflict raises a question of right, and the theatre must 
adjudicate these questions of right, after which equilibrium is re- 
stored and life reaffirmed. Thus the art of the theatre is a restorative 
art, being the art of Justice. After every dramatic work of art, justice 
must be done. 


(The theatre and childhood) And has not the theatre been em- 
powered to preserve the child in men! 


(Love and the theatre—to the dead Jouvet) This mysterious and q 
sublime profession which has its source in love: love shared by the 
audience, love reciprocated on the stage, heightens ever more our 
capacity to love, draws ever tighter the bonds between you and us. 
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